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Foreword 


^LOWX<Y AT FIRST, but with gradually increasing tejnpo, States 
and local communities have recognized the importance of examin- 
ing the requirements that should be met as a condition for estabHshing 
and developing 2-year colleges, ('olleges and universities have until 
recently often been located and deveIoi>ed in a rather liaphazard man- 
ner. Some of -the reasons given for the locations chosen have not 
appeared to be very closely related tq sound educational premises. In 
the early days. rural areas were frequently chosen “to get away from 
the godless cities;” the desire' to please constituents or donors has at 
timeis been considered more important than serving the ihaximum 
number of students, and local enthusiasm has too often served as a 
substitute for adequate financial support. 

This study was undertaken by the Office of Education for three 
reasons. These were to collate and report information on criteria for 
establishing and developing 2-year colleges presently found fn State 
laws and regulations; to secure and reptort the opinions of people who 
have had experience in the 2-year college field on criteria that should 
1)6 used; and to provide some guidelines which might lie used by 
those interested in organizing a State system of public 2 year colleges 
or in establishing individual institutions. 

The Higher Education Division of the* Office of Education is 
pleased, therefore, to present this report of a comprehensive study 
on criteria for the establishment of 2-year Alleges. It is a, study 
that has been frequently requested in the past 5 years, and should 
make a significant contribution to the literature in the field of 2-year 
colleges. 

IIo.MER D. Babbidoe, Jr. 

Aisitlant Commissioner 
for Higher Education 

Ernest V. Hollis, Director 
College and University 
Administration Branch 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

touring the past 60 years, 2‘jear colleges have increased 
rapidly in numbers and in enrollment of students. Over 660 
institutions of the 2-year type have been established in this short 
period, and the number of students served eadi year by the public 
and private 2-year colleges has grown to the impressive total of ovef^ 
three-quarters of a million. 

Considering the rate of development of the 2-year oolle^ move- 
ment, it is little wonder that procedures for the establishment of these 
colleges have not been examined exhaustively. If an institutimi suc- 
ceeded, it was assumed that the conditions must have been adequate. 

If it failed, it was assumed that the conditions were inadequate or 
that adequate conditions had subsequently become inadequate. 

An even greater acceleration in the further expansion of 2-year 
colleges is indiqited by the growing draaands of the American pe<q>le 
for higher educational opportunities. There is urgent need, there- 
fore, for answers to the questions, “When, where, and under what 
conditions should a 2-year college be established ?’' These are the 
questions that are being asked continually by committees of local 
citizens, boards of edu(%tion, school superintendents, study commis- 
sions, and lefplatures from many States. Answers to these questions 
wore sought in the study reported in this bulletin. 

Methods of Establishing the First 2-Vear Colleges 

In the first quarter of the 20th century, four different methods were 
used in establishing 2-year colleges. These were identified by the 
terms amputati<m, stretching, decapitatiem, and independent creatiem.* 

‘Walter CMiSr ■rite. Tk* JmmUr OMt 0 ». CuiterMg*, Man. : Houebtoa MtMUi Co.. 
IMl. p. 44. 
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independent creation method is used almost ezclusiviely today; 
however, the effect of the other three methods is still evident. No- 
where is this effect seen more than in the repetition of an academic 
question, “Is the 2-year college an extension of the high school or the 
retraction of the 4-year college!” 

The amputation method was used by a college or university which 
decided that its service could be improved by cutting off the first 2 
years and establishing with this amputated part a separate institution 
or division. This lower division became known as the junior college, 
or the general college. The first example of this method may be 
found in the history of the University of Chicago when, in 1892, 
President William Rainey Haiper established the first 2 jrears as a 
junior college. 

iTie stretching method was used by a number of preparatory ,sec- 
ondary schools and academies. In a time when transportation was 
somewhat difficult and few rural students had an opportunity to com- 
mute to college, some academies, especially along the eastern seaboard, 
expanded their programs to include the first 2 years of college work. 
Both public and private academies used this method extensively 
around the begmning of the 20th century. It is in evidence agaih as 
many private secondary schools see the needs and opportunities for 
service at the post-high school level. 

The decapitation method was observed extensively during the first 
20 years of this century. It was occasioned by small colleges realizing 
that they were not adequately equipped, staffed, or financed to satis- 
factorily offer a strong 4-year program. The institution, therefore, 
eliminated the upper division offerings and became a 2-year college. 
A former president of Yale described this action as the “retraction 
and cmidensation of a 4-year emaciated course to a robust and well 
nourished program.” * The rise in strength of the r^onal accredit- 
ing associations of colleges and secondary schools stimulated this 
method of organizing 2-year colleges. 

The independent creati<m method did not gain much favor until 
around the 1920’s. Through the years, increa^ experience in using 
this method, greater public knowledge and acceptance of 2-year col- 
legee, and changing ccmditions in the socioeconomic setting of higher 
education have increased the odds for success of the method. In the 
early stages, -however, the development was more by chance than by 
plan, and little attention was pi^id to desirable.or necessary criteria by 
which to judge in advance the likelihood of success of a 2-year' college. 
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Scope, Status, and Nature of 2- Year Collies 


At the present time, 44 States have private 2-year colleges; 89 
'States have public 2-year colleges; and only one State, Nevada, has 
neither. In the United States and its outlying parts there are 677 
2-year colleges; 898 public, and 279 private. The total cumulative 
enrollment of all 2-year colleges in 1958-89 was 905,062.* * Of this 
number, 806,849, or approximately eight-ninths, were in public 2-y^ 
colleges and 98,218, or one-ninth, in private 2-year institutions. 

The rate of development of 2-year colleges and the type of institu- 
tion varies greatly among the States. Of the 398 public 2-year col- 
leges, California has 65; Texas, 35; Wisconsin, 31; New York, 20; 
Illinois and Mississippi, 17 ; Florida and Michigan, 16; Pennsylvania, 

15; Kansas and Indiana, 14; Maryland and Oklahoma, 13; Georgia 
and Washington, 10. Most of the 279 private 2-year colleges are 
found in the eastern and southern States. New York has 23; North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, 18; Massachusetts, 17; Illinois, Missouri, 
and Virginia, 12; Texas, 11; Mississippi and Kentucky, 10. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges* DirecUtry includes 2-year 
technh;al institutes and 2-year extension centers of 4-year colleges 
and universities. Technical institutes are found mainly in New Yorit 
and Michigan, and extension centers are found mainly in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis<*onsin, Alabama, 
Ohio, Arkansas, and the District of Columbia. 

Another list of 2-year colleges may be found in the Education ^ 
Directory^ Part 5, Higher Educatum for 1960 publisiied by the Office 
of Education.* Here, 585 institutions are classified in category I, 
which is defined as — 

t but te»$ thorn 4 yeera of ttorh beyond the t2th yrode — inclndes Junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, and normal schools offering at least a 2-year 
program of college-level stadies ; 

The difference between this figure of 585 and the figure of 677 found 
in the Junior College Directory is easily explained. The Junior 
College Directory figure includes a complete listing of all 2-year 
colleges, whereas the Education Directory^ Part 3, Higher Education 
usee the following criteria for its listing ; 


• /milor CoH#f# tHrtetwrff, iff#. AmmrUokn AMoeUtloa ni Jaator CollcfM. Waak* 
iBftoB, D.G. p. 80. 

*Total caaalatlTa aprollMBt: aarollBaat of botb ataieotori and tbe 1958 ■aaiBtr 
Moaloa. ladadoa aajr wlio aaroUad daiiat . tha coUafa jaar with ao paraoa 

eoaatad Bora thaw ooea.** p. 8. 

^Mwootlaa DOwofarif, Pmrt $, Higher H4meaHem, U.8. DapartaBot ad 

Haalth, 8doeatloa« aad Walfara* Ottea of Xdacatloa. Waahlaptoa ; U.8. OoraraBoat 
Prtatlaf Oflaa. p. 1. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF S*TEAR iCOLLEOES 


1. Inntltatlons accredited or approved by a nationally recognised accrediting 
agency, a State department of edacation, a State nniveraity, or o|ierating 
under public control, are eligible for inclnaion. 

2. Institutiona not meeting requirementa of criterion 1 are eligible for Inclu- 
alon if their credits are,accepted an if coming from an accredited institu- 
tion by not fewer than three fully a« i-edlted Institutions. 

Some indication of the growth in enrollments of 2*yenr collepes is 
found in the fnll enrollment reports of the Office of Education. The 
total degree-credit student enrpllment in the 2-year collets in 1059 
was 411,405, compared witli 3,402,207 for all colleges, including the 
2-year colleges.* A significant i>oint rejwrted is that fitnn 1048 to 
1050 the enrollment of 2-year college degree-credit students increased 
6.5 percent as compared to 4.1 (> 01^111 for all other colleges. This 
growth is accounted for by the public 2-year colleges which grew 7.6 
percent; the private 2-year colleges actually lost enrollments by 0 5 
percent. ‘ ** 

A more complete picture of 2-year college enrollment requires con- 
sideration of students who are carrying on other than degree-credit 
programs, that is, programs not creditable toward bachelors degree. 
Data on these terminal students are found in the Office of Education 
publication, Organized Occupatumal Cwrriculumz* This series of 
publications reviews the yearly statistics of enrollments and gradu- 
ate in curriculums defined under five specific criteria. Briefly, these 
criteria are : 

1 . High Hcbool graduatiuo la required for admiaaion to the turrlcolnui. 

2. A aerlea of couraea la iurlnded to preimre the indlrldual for a glrra 
oocnpatioD or cluster of occopatloDS. 

8. The objective Is to prepare the student for Immediate employment 

4. The curriculum requires at least one but lass than four full years of full- 
time attendance to complete. 

B. The courses In the curriculum lead to a formal award, such as the asso-' 
date degree or similar certificate. 

The sco{w and si^ificance of these programs in organized occupa- 
tional curriculums in 2-year colleges are evident from the tabulation 
below : 


Znnument im Hither EHucmtlen, i,f,. 

imra^TTsai » w Welfare. (Offlca of Ed«- 

Thr Waahlngton: U.8. Ooremamit Priatlag Oflce. IMO. p. 14. 

todBaa no tansliial and adnit edncaUon proarama. 
CMrrtcJmmt Waltar (>ooby lella, and 8. V. Martorana. OrfmUtea Oeempmtienml 

urn : “* 
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Number of ineiHutiens 


Type 0/ (tutituttom 


19S6 

196T 

1968 

4-year collegeti 

0 

848 

410 

872 1 

2-year colleges 


812 

887 

896 - 

1 

Total 

# 

660 

797 

767 


Thus, for the fir^ time in the annual studies, the number of 2-year 
colleges exceeded those of 4-year duration. A further significant fact 
in the study is that the 2-year institutions in 1958 were cariying a 
greater share of the load than the 4-year institutions, approximately 
thiTe-fiftlis of the total enrollment of 206,374 being in the 2-year 
institutions. 

Approximately one-eighth of all degree-credit students in"hig^«* 
education are enroll^ in 2-year colleges, as are nearly <me-fourth of 
the lower division students. In some States, such as California and 
Florida, projections of college enrollments are based on the expects- . 
tion that in the next few years the number of students enrolled in 
2-year colleges will reach, or exceed, 75 percent of all lower division . 
students in the State. 

The scope and the significance of 2-year colleges can only be realized 
by understanding the role of these institutions. This role was clearly 
stated in the Second Report to the Preeident : 

Communitjr colleges are uot designed, howerer, luereljr to relieve enroll- 
ment prewtiires on senior institutions. They have a role and an integrity 
of their own. They are designed to help extend and eqoaliie opportunities 
to those who are competent and who otherwise would not attend college, 
and to present a diversity of general and spectaiised programs to meet the 
needs of diversified talents and career goals.* 


Review of the Literature on Criteria 

As a part of this study, a review was made of the major significant 
writings dealing with criteria for establishing 2-year colleges in order 
to identify and examine criteria items for possible inclusion in the 
study. 

A study made in 1929 summarized the results of a questionnaire 
inquiry completed by 266 high school administrators inVthe North ‘ 
Central area and presented criteria which could serve as a bafiis for 
determining the feasibility of organizing this educational unit (the 
2-year college) . These criteria are given below : 

*S«MNg Mtptrt t9 tk€ PrtMtnt (Dwight D. UaMhowerl. Th* Prnddeat’a CoMitttiM 
on Mueatioa BeyoBd th* High School. Waohlogtow: U.8. OovomiMBt PrtaUiig OAoo, 
Jaiy inr. p. SS. 
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1. Mlnlmiuii raroUmoit of ISO stQdente for a public jnnior coUoge. 

2. High school enrollmsbt of at least 900 to p^vide the minimum Jonlor 
college enrollm«it 

8. City pc^lation of at least 17,000 fmr a city considering establishing a 
Junior college. 

4. Per studrat cost ct approximately $400. 

fi. A lerri of approxlmatriy 00 parent of cost, or at least $80,000, borne by 
district 

8. A 2-mlU levy on a taxable property valuation of $10,000,000. 

7. If local district Is to proride the total cost of operation, an assessed 
valuation of at least $80,000,000.* 

In 1981 Walter C. Sells discussed the strengthening effect the 1929 
California law regarding junior college districts had on the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges in that State. This law required that no 
junior college district could be organized without an assessed valu- 
ation of $25 million and an average daily attendance in high schools 
of 1)000; nor could the junior college continue unless its minimum 
enrollment exceeded 200 after the second year. 

He also discussed the “unfortunate example” of one of the States 
where local enthusiasm overcame sound judgment when min imum 
standards were not established by law. In this SUte there were 
a number of junior colleges with enrollments of less than 100 being 
supported exclusively by tuition.* 

An enrollment of 200 and annual budget of $80,000 to $40,000 was 
considered satisfactory in a study reported in 1988.** A rebuttal to 
this enrollment estimate was written a few years later describing a 
junior college with an enrollment of le^^han 100 students which the 
author felt adequately met the needs of the community it seraed.** 

In 1986 John S. Allen prepared a doctoral thesis on “Criteria for 
the Est^lishment of Public Junior Colleges” in which he listed four 
m^ criteria to be considered with subtopics indicating how these 

criteria could be met. These can be summarized as follows : 

> 

1. Commaiilty abiUty to annwrt a public Junior college as Indicated by 
auffldent ttxable wealth to raise 60 percent of total coata (estimated at 
$860 per student). 

2. Community need for a public Junior college. Indicated by— 

a. No other Institution of collegiate grade that can be made to serve 
M6ds of conunonltj. i 


*^^*'***'** Bstahllrtawat of PubUo Janlor CoUogoo. Tkt WM 

SoMriTooeMr. S : 4. AprU 1989, ». IIS-ZO, ^ 

•BoQo, op. dt p. lit. 
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b. 250 bigb 0 cbool gradoatM per yeftr. 

c. 40 perceot of recent hi|d> ecbool fradoatee now attending college. 

d. Snrrey of intentiona of high school Jonlora and senion with respect 
to edncatlon beyond the high adiooL 

e. 1,100 enrolled in 4-year hi^acboole of the commonity. 

f. Sorrey of parents’ intentions for fnrtbering their children’s 
•' _^edpcatlon. 

1,000 in STerage dally attendance in high sdiools in comninnlty. 

b. 19,000 popnlation. 

(Note: Approximate figures; most weight given to those at top of the list) 

8. Community interest in a public Junior college, as indicated by the results 
of a ncmpoUtical school election on a Jnniw college, with at least a 
simple nxajority of votes cast being in favor. 

4. Approval by State authority, acting on the basis of a survey by the 
State Department ot Ekiucation. 

The author included a section dealing with junior colleges -that 
failed. He showed that there was a hi^ correlation between failure 
of the institution and failure to meet the criteria established, espe- 
cially in enrollment and support.'’ 

In 1949 Hugh Price presented an analysis of 12 State and national 
surveys pertaining to the need for public junior colleges.'* He in- 
cluded recommendations stated in terms of control and type of organi- 
sation, plan of organization, curriculum offerings, minimum enroll- 
ment, cost of operation per student enrolled, tuition charges, plans for 
State aid, reimbursement for nonresident studoits, provisitms for 
boarding and transportation, and relationship to existing colleges. 

A siniilar analysis was made by the Office of Eklucation in 1957. 
This disclosed that the same issues as found in the 1949 project were 
st ill paramount, but that more statewide studies were giving a place to 
consideraticm of 2-year colleges.'* 

Jesse P. Bogue’s book, The C<nMmmity College^ lists general 
principles to govern establi^iment of 2-year colleges drawn up at the 
1947 convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Among those included were the following: A minimum secondary 
scho(^ enrollment of 1,000; an assurance of an enrollment of at least 
200 students to establish ecmiomical- and effective c^rations; a tax- 
able assessed valuation sufficient to provide the needed capital outlay 
and an adequate assessed valuation per average daily attendance to 
cany a minimum program; a financial support level from local, 

wyohn Staart AUca. «Crltarte fw tha SataMtakawat ot PabUe Janlor CoUagW.” 
Doctoral at Haw Tork Ualranlty : itSta 

^ Hofk G. Prtota Plaanina for PoWc Jantor Oolkfa DoralopMQt Tkroiifli Btata aii4 
Natlom Barrajra JmIot /oarMl, BO: Baptaaktr 1040* f. 16-22. 

^B. V. Martoraaa* CoaaMeratieB of CoUagto to E oea e t BtatowMo Btatfloff af 

BigUat Maeatloii : Part t Bighgr MinmUIow, 14 ; 2, OctoBor 1M7 ; 4b 4 CoMlBaratlim 

CcOlafoa la BoMt BtatowMa mm^rn ^ Morattoo : Part XL 
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or both, sources suiBcient to yield a minimum of $200 per 


^dent per year; and a petition from voting dtitens miuesthtf 
^blishment of a 2-year college. Bogue also advocated that public 
2-year alleges should be tuition free. However, he cautioned against 
undue literal application of some of these principles, saying: “There 
are ^erent dangers in attempts to identify quantitive elements too 

In an article in Soh^ Review, September 1949, Leonard V. Koos 
examined the “Essentials of State-wide Community-College Plan- 
ning. The author made 10 generalizations from his experience nnd 
wpwially ^m his work with legislative councils in Illinois, Mary- 
land and P^nsylvania. These dealt with the necessity of having 
a sUtewide mquiry previous to community-college development and 
rewmmended a minimum of 200 full-time students in a tuition-free 
i^itution. It further recommended a curriculum including a core 
of genenU eduction and two-way specialization, one emphasizing 
vo^tional training and the other college parallel work. The method 
and amount of SUte support, the necessity for research, the impor- 
nce of local control, and tiie recommendation that the junior college 
district be coterminous with the elemenUry and high school districts 
were considered as other essentials in a statewide plan. The article 
wnclud^ with the sUtement that “democratization is practically 
impossible without applying the principle of localism.” •• 

A study in 1963 provided a new approach to enrollment as a criterion 
m suggeeti^ an optimum, as well as a satisfactory figure. One of 
tte conclusions was that an enrollment of 1,600 equivalent full-tini 
students was opUm^ and 1,000 equivalent full-time students was 
rasential for a tmmmum sarisfactory independent community college. 
Fw an aviated community college (one operating in combination 
with a high school) an enrollment of 1,000 was considered optimum 
and one of 700 minimum. The population in the district was another 
given mwh weight in this study. The author concluded that 
was n^ed for a satisfactory associated institution and that 
80^ was ad^uate for a minimum. He recognized, however, that 
tJM wllege-gomg patterns in an area and the level of participation in 
Ad^t education programs would modify these fixed figures.” 


of Education, The Public Junior College, contained a chapter on the 

P. BOSH*. Th* CmUe^ w— 

naralnc. r»« 


m Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
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^ditaons under, which public junior colleges may be established. 
The condition for e^blishing a college of this type fell into two 
general headings; Minimum requireanents for the establishment of 
public 2-year coUeges, and legal procedures for establishing pbblic 
2-year wlleges. The minimum requirements should include com- 
munity interest, pot^tial student enrollment, and adequate financial 
resources. Legislation should provide for ascertaining by public 
agency whether the minimum requirements have been met, describing 
the form of the petition to be us^ in calling for an election, naming 
the agencies whose approval is necessary before holding the election, 
and describing the election procedure. “ ' ’ 

Another section of the yearbook reported practices and recom- 
mendations for establishing new junior colleges. The recommenda- 
tions were to assay community needs and probable student response, 
consider provisions of appropriate State laws aftd availability of 
expert help, identify promising prime movers and probability of 
general citizens’ support, determine probable availability of facilities 

and funds, and select the best qualified administrators and instruc- 
tional staff." 

A study of 17 junior colleges in 1957 contained a list of the criteria 
for e^ablishing a junior college. The author stated: “One of the 
most important bases upon which the establishment of a junior college 
should rest is that of local interest and approval. The success or 
failure of the proposed institution may well be determined by the 
attitude of ^e qualified electorate which will be called upon to supj)ort 
the institution with its taxes for current expenses and for building 
the facilities needed.” He further concluded from this study that 
It would appear that proximity to other colleges affects the enroll- 
m^t of a g^ junior college but little.” The recommendations 
included a minimum full-t^e student equivalent of approximately 
400, provision of finances meet an average cost per student for 
operation and maintenance of $435, an average assessed valuation per 
student of $129,328, and a State apportionment of approximately 
$200 per full-time student equivalent.*® 

An examination of this literature accomplished two useful purposes. 
First, it identified items later used as suggrated criteria in the inter- 
view form for this study. These dwell on three broad issues ; namely, 
enrollment potential of the 2-year college, gross population of the area 
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to be served, and the ftnandal means by which the institution will be 
opecated. Second, it revealed that a comprehensive approach to 
identifying and discussing criteria for establishing 2-year colleges 
was not currently available. 


Methods and Procedures Used in This Study 


In order to assure a comprehensive coverage of the subject, four 
questions were used. (1) What do State laws have to say about these 
t?riteria f (2) What is contained in regulations issued by State agencies? 
(3) What is recommended in State studies for 2-year colleges and 
higher education? and (4) What opinions are held by people who 
have been woi^ing in the 2-year college field for several years ? The 
answers to these questions femn the basis of this study. 

As it was believed that the gathering of opinions would take the 
longest timsi, this part of the^tudy was begun first. Arrangements 
were made to visit with 2-year college deans and presidents, with State 
supervisors and directors, and with college professors who had experi- 
ence with 2-year college work. Brief visits were made to Califoimia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North CaroUiia, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, aSS Texas. Further contacts were arranged at six 
State and regional conferences, as well as at the National Contention 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges at Long Beach, 
Calif., in 1959. . — ^ 

An interview form, found in Appendix B, was developed so that 
the questions asked would be uniform and the answers received could 
be tabulated easily. The suggested criteria items were taken from 
those appearing most frequently in State laws and in earlier studies. 
Care was taken that the individuals interviewed would represent pro- 
portionate numbers of public and private colleges. It was soon 
realized tbat by visit and personal interview only, too long a time 
period would be required to contact an appreciable number of 2-year 
college people. Accordingly, the interview fwin was sent out to 
about one-fifth of the public and private 2-year colleges in the Nation, 
and 141 usable relies were received. In the selection of college 
whose representatives were to be included in the survey, three goals 
were kept in mind. One was to approximate the 4:3 ratio of public 
and private 2-year colleges establish^ in the United States. Another 
was to have a pn^rtionate number of 2-year collies fran ea^ of the 
major regions. The third was to strive for a representatkm of 2-year 
colleges with all sizes of enrolments, from under 200 to over >0,000. 
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As the information was ^thered either from interviews or cor- 
respondence, each response was rewritten in text form and sent to 
the respondent for his approval or correction. Chapter III reviews 
(he finding from this phase of the inquiry. 

In order to have a background of present practice W use for com- 
parison with opinions and recommendations, a review was also made 
of State laws and State regulations. These laws and regulations were 
arranged in chart, form and sent to each State. In some States, 
where several approval agencies were involved, copies were sent to 
.each. A review of the findings of statutory and regulatory criteria 
will be found in chapter II. 

White the opinions of 2-year college administrators and State su- 
[)ervi^r^and directors were being received, checked, and collated, an 
o.xamination was also made of statewide studies of higher education 
published since 1946. Ninety-five studies were reviewed, 28 of which 
contained a reference to recommend criteria for the establisliment of 
2-year colleges. The report of this examination will be found in 
chapter III. 

Can Success Be Assured for a Proposed College? 

The primary purpose of this study, then, is to provide a guide to 
tinderstanding the conditions necessary to assure success in a new 
2-year college. In solving problems in mathematics, there usually 
are ‘‘necessary and sufficient conditions.” When these prevail, the 
solution is assured, provided that specific s^uential steps are followed. 
This degree of positiveness certainly cannot be a®ured for any listed 
( riteria for establishing a 2-year college, although the new institutions 
should have a good chance for success if these minimum criteria are 
usM and careful planning is done. Guidelines' for legislative action 
and suggestions for minimum criteria for various types of 2-year 
colleges are presented in chapter IV. 


CHAPTER II 


✓ 


Statutory and Regulatory Criteria in Use 

in 1959 

'HE ESTABLISHMENT of either a public or a private 2-year 
colle^ ^renerally requires some official authorization. For public 
H^lle|];es this can be a fzeneral enabling act authorizing local school 
distric48, municipalities, or other jurii^lictions to establish such an 
institution under the regulations of a Slate agency. A special act 
of a State legislature creating si>e<'ifically designate<l institutions can 
also be the starting ))oint of a public 2-yenr college. Private 2-year 
colleges begin as a result of special authorizing statutes, the granting 
of a charter by the State legislature, or by the incoriwration of the 
board of trustees of a pro|x>sed institution under the laws of a State. 
• Usually, 2-year branches or extension centers of 4-year colleges are 
established under the authority already held by the parent institution. 

Requirements found in State laws and regulations governing estab- 
lishment of 2-year colleges are summarized in this chapter. Statutory 
provisions which serve as criteria and regiilatory criteria are described 
with a minimum of cqmment and interpretation in the Hi-st two 
sections. The concluding section is an analysis and summary of these 
laws and regulations. A complete summary of statutory and regula- 
tory criteria in effect in 1959 for the establishment of 2-year colleges 
in each of the 50 States is presented as appendix A of this bulletin. 
Appendix A is organized to show statutory and regulatory criteria 

Stately and the analysis of the information and discussion of its 
significance in this chapter is in terms of the relationships found 
amon^ the various criteria. Thus, readers of the report will be able 
to utilize bot h or either of the two approaches. 

The information presented in this chapter was obtained frtnn a 
variety of sources. One of the most important was the aeries of publi- 
cations of the American Association of Junior Colleges which have. 
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appeared biennially in Junior (' olhge J ournal nnd quadrieimiall}’ 

in American Jumor College* J The three annual surveys of State 
le^nslation relating to higher education completed by the Office of 
Education were also consulted.* Another publication, The State and 
Education^ was used as a basic source.* The State laws were also 
surveyed for content pertinent to criteria. Regulatory criteria were 
extracted from various pamphlets available in the Office of Education 
and provided by Sfate departments of education, State lioards of 
highereducation,or individual institutions. 

After refining the applicable data, compilations of criteria thus 
obtained were mailed to selected individuals and agencies in each of 
the States for verification. A check was thus obtained from eveiy one 
of the .^0 States. The changes and corrections rec'eived from the 
individuals and agencies asked to('ooi>erate were adapted in preparinir 
I he final report. 


Statutqry Criteria 


The majority of States have now recogniaed public 2-year colleges 
by general legislative authorizations. There were 32 States in 1959' 
which had general statutory criteria in operation for the establishment 
of 2*year colleiges. These include<l: Ala.ska, Arizona, California, 
('olorado. Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, I>ouisiana, Maryland, Massachusetta, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, NoHh Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. Although 
Maryland is included in this list, it does not have a general enabling 
law for public 2-year colleges. Here, such institutions are founded by 
county school boards under their authority to provide “public school” 
programs. New Jersey has a similar legal basis for public junior col- 
leges. This interpretation, in effect, places Maryland and New Jereey 
among the States with general enabling legislation for 2-year colleges. 
The remaining 18 States make no general legislative provisions for 
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the establishment of 2*year colleges. A number of States, however, 
have by special legislative enactment created 2-year institutions either 
' as au4>nomous colleges or as branches of existing 4-year institutions. 
Examples of these are Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, Utah, Virgina, 
and West Virginia. 

Most of the statutory criteria identified in this study appear in the 
laws of the States having general enabling legislation. However, 
those which were found in States requiring specific legislative acticm 
in order to establish a 2-year college are also included in the discussion 
which follows. 

Action fdr Initiating 2-Year Colleges 

Considerable variation exists among the States in the acti<m for 
initiating 2-year colleges. Careful analysis reveals that for the most 
part, there are three broad ways by which action for initiating 2-year 
colleges is authorized. These are petitions, elections, and autonomous 
action by local boards. Of the 82 States with general enabling leg- 
islation, 8 provide for initiating action for 2-year colleges by petition, 
8 by election, and 15 by autonomous government agencies. 

States requiring l<>bil board initiating action include: Alaska, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia (proper political subdivision), Towa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Mexico, New York (agency representing the sponsoring district 
OF political subdivision). North Dakota, and Oklidioma. The States 
requiring petitions as the means of initiating action include: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregrni, 
and Texas. Elections are required as initiating action in Kansas 
(called by local school board). South Carolina, and Wyoming. 

Illinois and Washington generally require local board initiating 
‘ action. In Illinois a petition is ne^ed to establish an area junior 
college, in Washington a petition of 100 qualified voters may be sub- 
stituted for the requirenmnt that ths local board of education initiate 
action. 

Massachusetts permits junior colleges to be established at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Regional Community Colleges; Utah requires 
the recommendation of the Coordinating Council of Higher Educa- 
tion. Arizona and Maryland do not indicate the legal procedure for 
initiating a 2-year coll^ie. * . 

Staie Agency Approval 

Thete are 28 Stat<» which require State agency approval in estab- 
lishing 2-year collegea Of this total, 12 require approval by the State 
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Boftrd of Education. These are California, Ck)loradoy Ccmnecticnt, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Utah. The remaining nine States and their approving 
Agency for 2-year colleges are shown below : 


Appr»vtm§ mfenep, 

Alaska Board ot Regwits ot the Unirersitr of Alaska. 

Georgia Uolverslty System of Georgia. 

IlUnots State SaperintendeDt of Pabllc Instruction. 

Louisiana State Department of Education. 

Maryland State Superintendent of Schools. 

Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges. 

Ml B si saippi Junior College Commission. 

New York Trustees of the State Unirersity. 

North Carolina Board of Higher Education. 


Montana and Washington have joint approval agencies. The State 
Board of Education and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion serve in Montana, whereas the joint approving agencies in Wash- 
ington include the State Board of Eklucation and the State Board for 
Vocational Eklucation. 

Vote of tbo People 

Voting by the people for the establishment of 2-year colleges is re- 
quired in 19 States. Among. these, there are six which specify that 
a majority of the votes cast is needed. These are Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinoiit, Kansas, New York, and Texaa 

Among the other 18 States, a variety of terms is used to designate 
the vote to authorise new institutions. In California Uie approving 
vote must be **favorable to such establiriunent,” whereas in Connecti- 
cut w approval on the referendum by a majority of the electors is 
required. **At least 60 percent of the total votes cast for and againstr 
it at a given election” determines the result in Iowa; in Michi gan an 
“affirmative vote of the majority of the electors present and voting** 
i.s required. In Minnesota and North Dakota, two-thirds of the vote 
of the electors is necessary. In Montana a “favorable vote of the 
majority of all qualified voters** is required; and in Nebraska a “mini- 
mum of 55 percent of the votes cart** is set to authorise ftwtjthliahm»nt, 

^ Variations in the requirement of a vote are often found when gla- 
cial types of districts or taxing procedures are involved. Kentucky 
and North Carolina require a vote to authorise a tax levy; Oregon 
requires a popular vote for formation of area education districts. A 
three^uarters vote in an indepmdent or special school dWri^ and 
a ma|onty vote in a echoed district whose limits are coextensive with 
^e limits of any city of 5/)00 or more will authorise establishment 
in South Carolina. 
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An unusual voting requirement is found in Wycuning where a “ma- 
jority of property owners and majority of nonproperty owners both” 
is required for establishment of a communty college district 


Assessed Valuation 

Assessed valuation of the district or area which is to suppoH the 
2-year college is considered as a criterion for establishment of these 
institutions in 12 Sttftes. These States are Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Wyoming. 

All of these States, except California and Kansas,/have established 
requirements of assessed valuation expressed in dollar amounts. 
Th^ figures range from a minimum of $1 million in South Carolina 
to a high of $75 million in Illinois (for area junior colleges) and also 
in Oregon (true cash value of the taxable property in the district). 

The other seven States which specify dollar amounts of aa s e ss e d 
valuation presented in ascending order are: Montana — $S million as- 
sessed taxable valuation pf the county or school district; Arizona — 
$5 million assessed valuation for the high school, union, or county 
district; Nebraska — an assessed valuation of not less than $5 million 
as shown by the last preceding equalization assessment roll ($10 mil- 
lion if not part of the secondary school system) ; Idaho— not less than 
$10 million ; Texae — minimum of $12 million for an independoit jun- 
ior college district (alternative of $20 million in a growing com- 
munity) and $9,500,000 for a union junior college district with the 
same alternative stated; Colorado — $20 million; and Wywning— a 
minimum of $20 million for community college districts. 

California has set forth the requirement that the aaoc s oo d valuation 
shall be an amount which, upon the levy of a district tax, when added 
to the available State financial aid for junior college educati<»i, will 
be deemed adequate for a junior college in the proposed area. 

Kansas uses the criterion of assessed valuation as a basis for levying 
taxes by permitting a board of education of any city of the first or 
second class to levy a tax not exceeding 2 mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuation of the dty. 

Sstrvey Requiremenis 

The laws of seven States (California, (leorgin, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Montana, and New Mexico) consider ccmdncting a survey as 
a criterion for establishment of 2-year collegee. Clalifomia and M<m- 
tana require that the surveys be conducted by the State Superinten<knt 
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of Public Instruction, while New Mexico hss specified that the survey 
be conducted by the municipal or county board of education. 

School Population 

Six States (California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and 
Wyoming) consider the school population in the district as a criterion 
for the establishment of 2-year colleges. These school population 
figures vary ccHisiderably, both in number and applicatitm. 

Of those States using this criterion, the lowest school population 
figure appears in Texas, which requires an enrollment of 406 in the 
upper four high school years for an independent junior college dis- 
trict (only 300 in a growing community). An enrollment of 400 in 
the upper four grades with a scholastic enrollment of 7,000 is required 
in a union junior coUege district with an alternative of 400 plus 
5,000 scholastic enrollment in a growing community. 

At the other extreme is California which specifies that the total 
enrollment in grades 9—12 in unified districts must be 8,500 pupils. 
Colorado also has a required secondary school enrollment of 8,500, 
but this figure applies to all public schools in the junior college 
district The figure used in Colorado is determined by the latest 
school census. Wyoming requires not less than 700 pupils regularly 
enrolled in grades 9-12 in community college districts; Idaho requires 
a minimum aggregate high school enrollment of 800 for formation of 
j unior college dirtricts. The requirement in Oregm is that there must 
be at least 1,000 resident pupils in grades 9-12. 

TotiU Population in the District 


There are five States which consider the total population in the 
district- as a criterion for establishment. These are Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, North DakoU, and South Carolina. 

Among these five States, Iowa, North Dakota, and South Carolina 
set the ininimum population in the district at 6,000. Illinois permits 
one junior college to be established in each county as part of the 
public school system where less than 10,000 population live in the 
school district A minimum of 80,000 is required for area junior 
college districts. 

In Michigan a minimum populatimr of 10,000 is nti re iHpa i ' y for a 
first, second, third, or graded school district in order for it to be 
considered qualified to establish a 2-year college. In locatirms where 
the populatimi does not reach 10,000, an affirmative vote of the ma jori^ 
of deoUtfs present and voting in each school district involved in 
electirm is required. 
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High School Avorago Doily Atiomdomo 

Only three States consider high school SFMage daily attendance in 
their legal provimons for establishing 2-year ooUeg^ Alaska re- 
quires an average daily membership during the previous school year 
of at least 175 hi^ school students; Ariicma specifies a high school 
average daily attendance of 100 or more in high school districts and 
200 or more in union or county districts; Georgia sets forth a high 
school average daily attendance of 3,500 within a 80-mile radius of the 
2-year college as a criteritm. 

Otbor CfiUrm 

% 

In their laws for the estaUkhment of 2-year colleges, Montana, 
Oregon, and South Carcdina cite requirements of *^adequate or avail-. 
aUe building space,** **well-choeen library,** and ‘^suitable laboratory 
and shop space and equipment** 

The laws of all three of these States specify requirements in all 
three of these areas designated. Washington, by law, does not permit 
a junior college to be established or c<mtinued in the same county in 
which there already is a recognised public or private institution of 
higher education. 


Regulatory Criteria 


Among the States having statutory criteria for 2-year colleges, 
there is usually a State-level agency respmisible for implementing 
the law. This agem^ may be the State d^Mtrtment of puMic instruc- 
ti<m, the State board of hi^r education, the regents of higher 
education, or some similar body. The oAcial praedees, pronounce- 
, menta, directives, or other consistently observed requirements cmscem- 
ing establishment of 2-year colleges comprise the regulations analysed 
in this secti(m. 

In contrast to the large number of States (32) with general statu- 
tory enactments bearing directly on procedures for establishing 2-year 
ctdleges, <mly 19 States had regnlatoiy criteria in 1959. They include, 
however, most of the States in which the pnUio 2-year Ocdlege move- 
ment has shown greatest growth. The 19 l^tstss are^ California, 
CkloindO) Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, KansM, l4misiana; Ifaiy- 
land, Missschusette, Michigan, Minnssnts, lIMmippi, New Tock, 
KorUi Cardina, Oklahoma, Texas, l^rginia, and Washington. 


Moo 
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EmoUm^mt 

TTm rogulatoiy criteria mentioned most frequently in State ref- 
lations n the potential collegiate enrollment Thirteen States (Cali- 
fom^ Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mi ss i ssippi, New York, North Carolina, Oklahmna, Texas, and Wash- 
ington) consider enrollment (present and/or potential) as a necessary 
criterion for establishing 2-year colleges. 

Among these States the enrollment figures range from a low in 
Oklahoma of 25 regularly enrolled students for the 1-year program 
(40 for the 2-year program) to a high in New York of a minitnmn of 
600 full-time potential students in any given year living within a 25- 
mile commuting distance. Both California and Colorado require aii 
enitdlmeni ^^sufficient to justify establishment.’* However, California 
suggests 400, whereas Colorado feels 800 would suffice. Florida 
rrquirm not less thwi 400 full-time students for Priorities One and 
Two districts and not le^ than 200 for Priority Three. (See appendix 
A.) In the regulation pertaining to local public 2-year college^ in 
Geoigia, a minimum of 200 full-time equivalent daytime cAudents is 
required at the beginning of the first year, 800 at the be ginning of tlM 
second year, and 850 at the lieginning of the third year. Illinois sets 
forth a minimum enrollment of 200 in the first full year of operation, 
whereas Maryland has not established a specific figure but suggests 
that the enrollmmit be estimated using school enrollment and total 
populatimi figures as a basis. Minnesota requires a minimum first-year 
<mroUment of ^ and at least 150 students in the fourth year. Missis- 
si]fq>i regulations state that 200 regular full-time students for a 
minimum program and at least 400 for a diversified program would 
furnish evidence of a sufficient enrcdlment an effective junior 
college pregram. In North Carolina 800 is s^lated as the immedi- 
ate enrollment figure with a potential long-term projectiem of 800. 
Te^ requires evidence 6f a potential minimum enrollment of 200 
equivalent full-time students by the beginning ©f the second year 
of (^)erati(m. Washington oemsiders 100 to be a minimum mirollment 
figure. This is evidenced by the State Board’s refusal in 1941 to 
accept Everett as a junior college until it had 100 full-time students 
and the temporary cloeiiig of Clark College when it dropped undwr 
100 in 1948. 

Smp0jf Rj0f$tir§m0mti 

ISeven Statas (Galiforaia, Colorado^ Fknrida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Ifaxyland, limnwota, New York, Texas, and Washington) 
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require that a survey be conducted prior to establishment of 2-}rear 
colleges. As was noted in the discussion of legal requirements, eight 
States require a local survey. Comparison of the two groups shows 
Colorado, Florida, New York, Texas, and Washington requiring 
surveys by regulations but not by law, and Iowa, Montana, and New 
Mexico hy law but not by regulation. Five (California, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Msiryland, and Minnesota) have both legal and regulatory re- 
quirements on this point. 

Community Interest 

The somewhat intangible factor of community interest is listed as 
a criterion in il States (California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missisrippi, New York, 
and Texas) . The way that this factor is ineasured and {he wording 
of the regulations varies greatly among the States. Tliree States, 
California, Georgia, and Minnesota, for example, specify that a vote 
is needed as an indication of c(»nmunity interest. 

The other eight States are even more general in this requirement. 
‘In Colorado the community’s interest must be evidenced ip the survey. 
In Illinois' no assistance of the State office for establishing 2-year 
colleges will be given until **clear evidence*’ is shown of community 
interest. Community interest in Maryland and Texas *^must be deter- 
mined,” whereas in Massachusetts ‘‘continuance of community interest” 
is necessary when established by local school boards. In Michigan a 
“strong desire” on the part of the citisens of the proposed community 
college district is necessary for at least a major part of the proposed 
community college program. The people of the district, in Missis- 
sippi, “should be willing to support the junior college by attendance, 
by the levying of sufficient taxes, and by the maintenance of sound 
professional administration.” Finally, in New York local business 
and industry “should be able to provide appropriate and continued 
employment opportunities to graduates as evidence of community 
interest unless the college is to offer liberal arts and science programs 
only.” 

Csitricula 

Eleven States (California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, and Virginia) 
include program or curriculum specificatione in their list ^ regula- 
tory criteria for establishing 2-year collegee. Among these^’StffiSlik 
slightly over half (Oalifdimia, Georgia, Ulinoia, Kansas, Maryland, 
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nnd Minnesota) mention transfer and terminal programs specifuMlly 
in the phraseology of the regulations. 

California requires that a terminal program be included in the 
curricula ; Colorado states that “2-year 'training in arts nnd sciences 
and humanities be offered beyond 12th grade and vocational educa- 
tion.” In Georgia all curricular offerings must be of junior college 
grade; however, both college preparatory nnd terminal curricula of 
one nnd two years may be offered. Illinois requires both* transfer 
nnd terminal programs to the extent that they meet the community’s 
needs. Kansas states that the curricula must offer a college transfer 
program ; in Mnt^land a junior college must offer at least one omnplete 
2-year curriculum, either terminal or transfer. 

Although not specifying the nature of the curriculum, the regula- 
tions in other States set up procedures for checking that adequate 
programs are offered. Minnesota requires that the proposed curricula 
be submitted to the Commissioner of Kduction for approval; Idaho 
speciffsi that the curricula have the approval of the State Board of 
Education. In New York the curricula must be approved by the 
Board of Trustees of the State University. In Oklahoma the cur- 
ricula should be organized and administered so as to achieve as nearly 
ns possible the philosophy nnd objectives developed by the local college' 
authorities. Finally, Virginia states that the curricula of the junim* 
college should contain the subject matter offerings implied by its 
.statement of objective. 


Pm4mcial Ability of the Arem 

Seven States (California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Texas) have set up financial ability as a regulatory 
criterion for establisliing 2-year colleges. Since financial ability is 
often closely related to assessed valuation, it may be noted that three of 
these (Kansas, Michigan, and Minnesota) do not have legal require- 
ments of assessed valuation. 

The California r^mlations sti|mlate that tltere must be evidence of 
ability to supiwrt tlie new institution, whereas Colorado states that 
evidence of financial ability is to be included in tlie local survey. In 
Michigan the needed local tax rate to be levied on. the communi^ 
college district for operation and capital outlay sliould not extend the 
total tax rate in any included tax unit beyond “what is reasonable” 
for property owners to pay. In Georgia the political subdivision must 
demonstrate to tlie Board of Regents adequate braiding and/or. taxing 
ability to satisfactorily discharge their financial obligations without 
undue hardship. 
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Two of the seven States specify requmte assessed value in dollar 
amcmnts. Minnesota requires that at least $S0,000 per year frcan the 
resources of the district be available for maintenance and repairs, 
whereas Texas requires evidence of $100,000 as minimum taxable 
wealth and/or other community resources. 

Somc0s of Fimmcud Support 

Whereas seven States considered financial ability as a criterion, 
six States had regulations concerning sources of financial support. 
These are Florida, Georgia, niinois, Kansas, Maryland, and 
Oklah<xna. 

Florida regulations state that local pledging of financial support 
for such colleges is necessary, whereas Georgia states that financial 
support must come from the State (through the Board of Regents), 
niinob requires that local ability to support an adequate pn^ram 
through the legal tax rate, in addition to State aid, must be shown. 
Kansas merely states that financial support is a criterion to be con- 
sidered; Maryland requires evidence of financial support. Finally^ 
Oklahoma specifies that the annual incmne should be sufficient tb pro- 
vide adequately for maintaining 2-year college ^andards without 
drawing upon appropriation funds needed for elementary and* sec- 
ondary school mipport. 


Assossed Valuotkm 


Six States were found to specify factors indicating financial support 
of 2-year colleges and seven were listed as having regulatiims inquiring 
into financial ability. Five States (California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Missisnppi, andKew Yoric) have specific regulatimis of assessed valuS- 
tion. €>nly two' (CaliRnmia and Colorado) have statutory require- 
ments relating to this subject. 

In this, as in all of the other criteria enumerated, a wide range 
of stated requirements exists. In California there is no finn rule 
except for the unified district where $100 million is recommended. 
Colorado recommends approximately $50 to $60 million, whereas in 
Minnesota a minimum of ^ million for districts free from outstanding 
debt is required. Where there is outstanding dri)t, the required as- 
sessed valuation is increased to such an amount that a lO^mill tax on 
such valuaticm will yield at least $60,<K)0 in addition to all debt service 
requirements. Mississippi relations state that the assessed valuation 
should be sqfikient to guarantee an adequate program of education 
including buildings and maintenknoe costs. In making this judgment, 
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the Junior College Commissicm is expected to consider trends in valua- 
ti<m and population. New York regulations state simply that there 
should be a favorable ratio between the value of property in the 
sponsoring agency's area and the capital and operating costs of the 
college. 


Pbyskml PscUitus 


Facilities for housing and equipping the 2-year college are a con- 
sideration in the regulatory criteria of seven States; namely, Georgia, 
(Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 
This factor, however, was not used as a criterion for establishing 2-year 
colleges in any of the State laws. 

Georgia specifies that political subdivisions must furnish a complete 
school plant including site, buildings, grounds, and equipment which 
h^use the projected^nrollment for the fourth year of operation 
but for not less than 400 full-time equivalent students. Michigan 
requires central facilities within commuting distance of all citizens 
of the district for at least a major part of the proposed program. 

In some States, physical facilities for only parts of the college 
program are mentioned. In Maryland the adequacy of the high 
school plant on a late afternoon and evening basis is specified (4 to 
10 p;m.). Minnesota states |hat sufficient space and facilities for the 
vocational prograin shall be provided by the district. Oklahoma 
requires adequate library services in addition to sufficient laboratory 
apparatus, equipment, and supplies. Virginia states that provision 
shall be made for physical saf^y, health, and efficient instruction as 
well as for adequate libraries, laboratories, and shop facilities needed 
to make the program of the institution effective. 

^ In a number of States which provide State aid for capital construc- 
tion, for example, I^orida and Washington, standard practice is 
to have the State department of public instruction approve building 
plans. Other States place this responsibility in different State 
agencies; for example, in New York all preliminary plans and speci- 
fications must be approved by the State University. 

'T 

Comptim$e0 WHh Op^rstmg PoUeit 

Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, and Washington 
stipulate compliance with operating pcdicies as a criterion for estab- 
I lishment of 2-year colleges. This appears to be directly related to the 
fcct that in all of these States the plan calls for operating 2-year 
colleges as partsof local school districts. 
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repletions require that each applicant district demonstrate 
a continuing: willin^e® to comply with opewtin^ policies established 

the 1958 Act of the I^pslature. However, all new 2-year colleges in 
^rpa have come into existence through powers of the Regents to 
establish new units, not through the 1958 lepslation 

Illinois sj^ifies compliance for recognition and provision of State 

for ann Similarly requires compliance with standards 

^rd o7 FH approved by the State 

^ Education. In Minnesota each applicant district is to 

^ to wmply with operating policies established by 

states that required 

rei^rts subjetTto State Board repilation are to be submil^ by 

tn WK stipulates that reports be made 

to both the county superintendent and the State superintendent. 

Proximity to Other institutions 

institutions as a regu- 

con«S establishing 2-year colleges, although it is a f^r 

States\m r State surveys of higher education. The 

? Colorado Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, and 

. sutu,. 

rel«tive location of 

^ ”<l“i'»“«nt« stalelhat the survey 

show no conflict brtw«», ope«tion of the existing institution 
•nd the proposed 2-year college. New York sey. thaTproxindty to 

^tlith.TirZ'' i" ">* Pl«n, whereas T«as 

^tes that in general no junior college district shall be created where 

the^lege site » within 60 miles of the site of another public junior 
Less diiM language is found in the regulations of Coloiudo Geor 

fh:’o»ra“o„T‘- •- 

the ®P«™*>on of a proposed jupior college will not advereely affect 
has a similar injitution of higher education. Colorado 

operetiorand^"'?*”®"^' MinnesoU regulations stipulate that the 
peration and maintenance of a junior college shall in no wav lessen 
the support for other units in the school sys^. ^ 

Other Criteria 

idf'.Uj’r*'®^ •‘® CTitori* previoualy enmnerttod, PTor- 

•d. mid Loutstan. have other criterU which to be oon^ ta 
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establishing 2-year colleges. Florida regulations state that when 
more than one county is considered, no area should have a longer than 
30-mile travel radius for commuting to and from an institution. 
Growth potential in gross population should be high if the area is 
near the lower limits of any of the criteria. The regulations perUin- 
ing to the junior college law in r»uisiana, although no institutions are 
operating under it, require that the proposed junior college must be 
in conjunction with the State high school and offer 2 years of standard 
college work as prescribed by the State Department of Education. 

Summary 


percent, or 32 out of 50, of the States have some general 
cabling legislative provisions authoriaing qualified goremmental 
jurisdictions to estahlidh local public 2-year collegee. Two of these, 
^uth Carolina and l^uisiana, do not have any institutions in opera- 
tion under the enabling law. Eleven other SUtes have established 
public 2-year institutions by special enactments of their State legisla- 
tui^ or as branches of 4-year State-supported higher institutions 
Mder the general legal authority of the fmrent institution. Seven 
^t« have neither general legislation nor public 2-year institutions. 
I^vate 2-year colleges operate by charters or other 1^1 authoriza- 
tions m 44 States. 

No SUte has statutory provisions specifically governing the 
establishment of 2-year branches of existing 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities. However, some States, such as Utah and Virginia, have 
d^gnated a State agency to set policies on this matter, and in others, 

the parent institutions have formulated official policies about 2-year 
^enters. ^ 


In^t^ to the large proportion of SUtes with legal enactments 
for est^liahing 2-year colleges, only 19 States, or 38 percent, have 
r^gulatums art forth by a SUte-level agency on the subject The 
of State regulations to compleinttit provisiims appears 

to be relat^ to the growth and development of the 2-year college move- 
ment in J State. This is dvidenj from the fact that nearly 70 percent 

of all public 2-year colleges are in the 19 SUtes which have both regu- 
JatUHis as well as statutM o 


of 2-year ooUeges. 
)ith requiranoits for 


lations as well as statutes governing establ™ 

^ I.W. and State regnlationa *tting 

odfegM n«et fwqnently W Tlia 

18 theproMdnre whanby a locality can iditiato action far a t-ytu 
eolh ga. T Im ganerally calla for aitliw a (ntitioD of local dtiiiau, 
qnaliSad Tcteta, or tAeial action by an eatebHahad 

■■■ey of local forannwnt inch aa a bond of rfocalion or a ooonty 
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board of supervisors. In addition to the requirement of some local 
initiating action^ 23 States require the approval of a State agency to 
establish a 2-year college. 

A second area of requirement frequently covers the financial ability 
of the locality which is to establish the 2-year college. A great vari- 
ety of practice is found in the level of ability required. For example, 
level of assessed valuation stated in the laws ranges from $1 mil- 
lidtt^lp $75 million. This indicates the unreliability of local assessed 
valuation as a criterion for appraising feasibility of establishing or 
operating a 2>year college. Financial ability is especially di^cult to 
assess in the absence of complementary statem^its concerning State 
financial assistance, required local tax efforts, or other elements of a 
total plan for financing 2- year colleges. Unreliability of fixed legal 
requirem^ts of assessed valuation as a criterion is indicated in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado, both with statutory and regulatory statements 
on the subject. In Colorado, the law requires $20 million, whereas the 
State regulations recommend $60 million to $60 million. The Cali- 
fornia law specifies that the assessed valuation shall be an amount 
which, upon the levy of a district tax, when added to the available 
State financial aid for junior college education, will be deemed ade- 
quate for a junior college in the proposed area, wher»ui in tlie regu- 
lation there is no firm rule except in a unified district where $100 
million is recommended. 

A third requirement found in both laws and regulations considers 
the necessary enrollment to provide effective educational programs 
and economical operation, l^re again, much diversity of practice 
is seen. For example, enrollment in lower school levels is used in the 
laws of six States; figures ranging from 400. (Texas) to 3,500 (Cali- 
fornia) are stated. Among the 13 States which have State regu- 
lations pertaining to minimum enrollments in 2-year colleges, there is 
a range fixun 25 regularly enrolled students for a 1-year program in 
OkhdKuna to the New York standaixl of 600 full-time potential stud- 
ents in any given year living within a 25-mile commuting distance of 
the proposed college. 

The fourth conunmi criterimi is the requirement of a local area 
survey. In the laws this is most often made the responsibility of the 
State-level agen <7 responsible for overall supervision and coordination 
of 2-year colleges. These agraciee in turn indicate a variety of pur- 
poses in the regulations set fmrth concerning local surveys. Sixne 
require inquiry only into rpatters of potentials of enroUmrats and 
adequate loral effor| and ability in financing a 2-year college; others 
use a local surr^ jidso to appraise local community interest in a 
oidlsge or the types ^{Mograms that are needed.. Many other qreoific 
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itenu are found stated as criteria for establishment of 2-year colle^ 
in the laws and in the regulations. However, no one of these is 
mentioned with the frequency of the four topics described above. For 
example, only six States have regulations which consider the proximity 
of the proposed 2-year college toother institutions and only one State 
has a legal provision on this matter. Among the other items wliich 
appear in statements of criteria are adequacy of building space; 
library facilities; laboratory and shop space and equipment; and 
broad statements that the institution will be administered in compli- 
ance with the general operating procedures of the State educational 
agency responsible for 2-year colleges. 

The major conclusion which can be drawn from this analysis of 
legislative and regulatory criteria governing establishment of 2-year 
oollegee is that both laws and regulations appear necessary and 
desirable to implement and control effectively the establishment of 
2-year colleges. This conclusion is consistent, too, with the generally 
accepted principle that the laws themselves should be phrased broadly. 
This principle gives general authority to a responsible State educaV 
tional agency to implement the laws cooperatively with the l<ip^ 
agencies or boards enabled to establish and operate 2-year colle 


^V^»en this rule is followed, the appropriate State agency sets f 
regulations covering the details of initiaticm, establishment, and opera- 
tion of 2-year institutions. As a result, greater flexibility in adminis- 
vration of 2-year colleges is achieved and less need develops for 
recurrent legislative attention to minute matters. In short, the 
interests of the general puUic are promoted and protected by broad 
legal enactments and tlw administrative details are delegated to the 
operating State-level agency and the institutional authorities. 



CHAPTER III 


Survey of Professional Opinion on 
Criteria for 2-Year Colleges 

np HIS CHAPTER EXTENDS the picture and review of criteria 
presented in chapter IL It provides a synthesis of the opinions 
of persons in positions of leadership in the 2-year college movement 
and summarizes statements concerning criteria found in State studies. 
,The views expressed by workers in tlie junior college* field are pre- 
sented in the first major section of this chapter, and a discussion of the 
information from statewide studies comprises the second. 

f 

Criteria in Opinion Survey 

The survey of opinion on criteria reported in the first part of this 
chapter reflects the views of 141 individuals who have had experience 
in the administration, supervision, and advisement of 2-year colleges. 
It was undertaken on the assumption that informed judgments would 
add meaningfully to criteria set forth in the laws and regulations of 
the States. The validity of leadership opinions is basically related 
to the cumulative eiqperience of the , respondents, especially to their 
experience in the creation and the development of 2-year colleges. 
The insights and generalizations which can be draw’n from their col- 
lective judgments should, therefore, be of value to others undertaking 
to establish 2-year colleges. The survey was conducted mostly in 
1959, with the exception of 15 (ontacts made in late 1958 and some 
followup in early 1960. , 

Expressions of opinions based on personal experience and obseiva- 
tion are by their nature subjective. They do not lend themselves to 
refined or exhaustive statistical analysis. In analyzing the reiralts, 
therefore, an attempt has been made to identify the level of general 
acceptance of opinions on certain questions rather than to emphasize 
28 
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range, median, average, and other measures usually found in a rig- 
orous statistical analysis. 

Descri|>cion of the Opinion Sample 

Tlie opinion sample included a representative proportion of leaders 
from public and private colleges and from geographic regions. In 
terms of the size of institutions, the git>up of persons included in this 
part of the study is most representative of colleges of from 300 to 
over 10,000 and least representative of those under 300 in enrollment. 
This parti} I'esults from choosing for participation in the study ad- 
minfStrators from colleges that had operated successfully for at least 
5 years. An ezaminati<m of the responses by types of control of in- 
stitution, by -location, and by enrollments of institutions represented 
gives added assurance that the leaders included are a good sampling 
of the held. 

Requests for information wer^ sent to the executives of 90 public 
and 65 private 2-year colleges (table 1). 'These numbers do not in- 
clude the directors of the State systems and persons classified as 
“otheis.” This ratio, 90; 65 or 18: 13, closely approximates the 4:3 
ratio which prevails among institutions.’ T^’ return of 80 percent 
from public institutional representatives was higher than the 61 per- 
cent from church-related and tlie 57 percent fnwn non-church-related 
instituticms, and tlie 71 : 38 ratio was nearer 2 : 1 than 4 : 3. Therefore, 
in order to avoid reporting the results in a manner heavily weighted 
in the direction of the public institutions, the findings are discussed 
separately f^r the public and private 2-year colleges. The lower 
percentage of returns from private college administrators might have , 
been caused by the fact that some of the suggested (Criteria on the 
interview form did not particularly apply to private 2-year colleges. 

Table 1 shows 141 res|K>nses from individuals with experience in 
the administration, supervision, and advisement of existing 2-year 
colleges. Of these, 101 were {lersons of responsibility over public 
colleges and 40 over private institutions. The level of total responses 
received and used, 75 percent of the total of 189 requests, is considered 
adequate to achieve the pui'i> 08 es of this study. 

Am<mg the 141 administrators providing usable responses are 17 
reprinting States in the capacity of directors of public 2-year 
colleges. Tltis includes all States whidi at the time of this study had 
an official carrying tliis responsibility. Chief exe^tives of 108 indi- 

* Aceordlnffi to the 10tlO JmniT Coitefe MreetH^, the ^hltc-prlTate ratio among Junior 
collegea la 39S to 279, or ronghljr 4 : S. 
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▼idual institntioiis are induded in the 141 adminietratore, one college 
being represented by two persons ooc^radng in the study. 


Table 1-Distribudoo of Requests for Infonnadon and Responses 
Received From Administrators of 2- Year College Programs 


Adminisiratora 

Number oi 
requests 

Number 0 
responses 

Percent 

Total 

IM 

141 

76 

Public IfUiUutUmc 

Executive of 2-vear colleges 

Directors in State agencies 

others • 

90 

17 

16 

71 

. 17 

13 

80 

100 

87 

Total 

m 

191 

83 



Private /mti'hiiiefw 

Executives of church-related 2-vear coUegee.. 
Elxeeutivee of non-ch«irch-related 2-year 
eoUeaes ■» 

33 

32 

2 

20 

18 

2 

61 

57 

100 

Others * 

TotaL. 

•7 

49 

99 



- *.?y*y** * **”*!M** ”*”? mPw • mUvtnltlM, npnMataUTH from Stol* DMartncati of 

totwwtod to the Junto teUt» morwiiMt 


Usable responses were received from institutional represraitatives 
of 108 different 2-year colleges (table 2). A« there are 674 2-year 
colleges listed in the 1960 directory of the American Association of 
Junior Olleges in the 60 States and the District of Columbia,- this 
means that complete returns were received frcun representative of 
One-sixth of the total number of 2-yer colleges in the Nation. ‘ 'By 
region there was some variation with a 12 percent return from the 
South, 16 percent from the Northead, 19 percent from die West, and 
20 {Mroent from the North Central region. With only one-fifth- of 
the^ institutions being contacted, these returns were considered quite 
satisfactory. 

Another consideration is related to the distribution of Um persons 
in the opinion sample in terms of enrollment of institutions repre- 
sented. This is broken down into public and private 2-year colleges. 
The enrollment distribution of the H>8 different institutions headed by 
persmis who returned usable interview forms is shown in table 2. 

A surprising result was that the enrollments of the colleges admin- 
istered by the respondents represented nearly identical percentages 
of total enrollments of public and private 2-year institution The 
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total anrollment of the institutions whose administrators participAted 
in this project was 170,772. Of these, 149,446 were in public colleges, 
and 21,326 were private junior college indents. The cooperating 
administrators, therefore, represented institutions which in 1958-1959 
contained 25iJ percent of all private 2-year college enrollments, 25.1 
percent of all public 2-year college enrollments, and 25.1 peitsent of all 
2-year college enrollments. 


Comparison by Enrollment of 108 Junior 
Colley Headed by Admimstcators Expressing Opinions on dnteria 
for 2- Year Colleges, and Number of 2- Year G>lleges 


KnroliiDMt 

Public 

PrlTmto 

AQ coUafM 

Initody 

Total 

Inttiidy 

ToUl 

iBitady 

Total 

1 

1 

% 

4 

i 

t 

7 

Under 300. 

300-499 

600-999 

1.000- 1,999 

2.000- 4,999.. 

6^000~9p999 

Over 10,000-...\. 

Total 

6 

11 

17 

10 

20 

0 

1 

117 

62 

81 

68 

61 

22 

7 

14 

10 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

196 

40 

26 

10 

6 

0 

0 

19 

21 

28 

12 

21 

6 

1 

312 

102 

107 

68 

66 

22 

7 

79 

M8 

88 

876 

168 

•74 


Analysis of Criterion Items 

The leaders in the 2-year college movement from whom views on 
criteria were gathered expressed themselves on a wide range of factors, 
^me factors were strongly and consistently held as basic considera- 
tions clearly of the nature of criteria on which to judge the need and 
feasibUity for a 2-year college. Others were offered as mattere “to 
be kept in mind” or otherwise indicated to be of lesser imporUnce. 
The items most frequently sUted and stressed are the basis for dis- 
cussion in this report 

EmoUmmU 

Miaimiim Starting Emllment in Public 2-Year Colleges.— Of 
the 101 peiwns responsible for public 2-3rear coll^^es, 70 offered 
^ific opinions about minimum full-time starting enrollment in such 
i^tutions Okble 8). For the entira group, the largest number 
citing a specific figure stated a sterting enrollment of 200-299 full- 
tinm students. Only eight of the reqxmdents suggested a minimmu 
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String enroUment of k8Bth»n 100 Sa(«ii od- 

ministntors, 8 dinctora, and 8 othara nconunaidod 10(V-109 ftw tha 
baginning enrollment. Fortha800-2Wlaaalofanrollinent,18admm- 
^tora, 8 directors, and 6 others dioea this range for a minimtun 
starting student enrollinent. Forty^ight paroant of tha respondents 
would aooei^ a minimal <^ning enroUoMnt of between 100-800 full- 
time students for a new 2-year college. Twelve administrators and 
2 othere stated that they felt that from 800-800 was an aoceptaUa 

beginiuiy enrollment Although 81 of the toUl group did not suggest 
any fixed numWr or order of siae for a starting enrollment all 101 

per^S indicat^ that this was definitely a criterion to be considered 
m establishing a college. 

Table 3.-Miniium ^-Time Sttrdog EnroUment for Public 2-Ycar 


Admlntotrators 


1 


College executives. 

State directors 

Others 


Total. 


ao 


UXMM 

loo-ar 

XXMM 

Votpg 

elilf 

fkmtt 

giTCll 

Total 

% 

t 

a 

s 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

♦ 

5 

le 

13 

12 

23 

' 71 

1 

3 

8 


4 

17 


3 

5 

2 

2 

13 

t 

• 

tt 

M 

14 

•1 

IM 


Muimum starting Enrollment in Private 2-Tear Colleges.— The 
opmions expressed by the 40 administrators of private 2-year colleges 
^minimum starting enrollments were relatively consistent All 
ftgre^ that enrollment was important, although 22 did not cite a 
^ecific figure. Of the 18 giving a specific answer, only one suggested 
that an enrollment of under 100 full-time students would be adequate 
to sUrt a private 2-year college. The range of minimum enrollment 
rewivmg the greatest preference was 200-299; this interval was indi- 

wted in 7 responses. The 100-199 and the 300-699 range each received 
0 responses. 

Potmtlil Enrollment for * Pnbik ^Yonr Coll^-In eeneril, 

re agreement that potential enrollment was a desirable cri- 

di«rg«.« in the .new<«i giren 
^the 101 Imdera of publre 2-ymr collegee regerding how to nmunra 
potential Md What minimum potential should be selected (table 4). 

Al^ou^ tim majority of the respondents indicated that using the 
number of hig^ school graduates each year in the area to be served 
WM an acceptable determinant, several believed that the most aecn- 
rste way to measure potentia] enrollment wm to combine several in- 
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dices. Fop example, it was considered advisable to conduct a study 
OP surrey of the proposed area including an examination of such 
statistics as the number of high school graduates, the number of grad- 
uates attending post-high school institutions, the number of high 
school students, the percentage of 18-19-year olds, the total public 
wAool enrollment in grades 1-12, and the total population in the dis- 
tnrt. By studying several of these population factors, a more real- 
istic estimate of potential could be determined than would result from 
relying on a single factor. If only (me determinant was used, how- 
ever, the preferencce advanced by the 101 public 2-year college persons 
^re varieil. When asked to choose a single preferred method, 36 
.md npt indicate a prefmnce. The single preferred m^ods chosen 
by 10 percent or more of the other 65 persons for measuring potential 
mitdlment were: Number of high school graduates, 20 percent; full- 
equivalents, 14 percent; and number of high school students, 

Potential Enrollnient for a Priirato 2-Yoar ColIege^From the 
statements m the respimsiw of 40 private administratore, it would 
appear that the best way to measure potential enrollment is to deter- 
mine the number of students needing the kind of program offered. As 
stndente In«private 2-year colleges are residential students, 
st^y local area sUtistics cannot bo uood for the primary deter-^ 
A church-related college would likely use the area of a whole 
State OP even several States on which to base the number of young 
p^le m their denomination desiring post-high school education. 
Similarly, the non-church-related colleges depend on their particular 
giyem to draw students from a wide area, even perhaps the whole 

BHateni Petantial BmwIiMit f®r a PiAlic 2-Tcar College.— 
wide range of opinions that were expressed on the potential en- 
rolteMit is demonstrated in the data in table 4. A cartful examina- 
tion of ^is table reveals that a m^'ority recommended a minimum 
P^tial enrollment between 200 and 600 full-time students. Within 
this range the 400-690 interval was supported by a slightly larger 
^ber than favored the 200-^00 level. Those recommending the 
pote ntials above 600 were mostly administrators of public 2-year col- 
leges frm heavily populated areas in California, New York, or Wash- 
ing State. Of the 17 State directors who completed the interview 

forii^ 8 cl» the 200-100 range, 4 the 400-600, and the other 8 gave 

no numenoal preference. Only two respondents gave a preferred 
H^um potential of under 200 full-time students, and tiieee were 
dttectMs nor ihief executives of instftutions. Apptex- 
imatdy 83 percent of the total group had no specific prefteenoe. 
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Table 4.7-Minimafn Potential Aill*Tiffle Enrollment for Public 2* Year 
^)olleges Suggeated by 101 Adminlstratora ol PuUic Inadtudona 
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Minimam Potential Enrollment for Prhrate 2>Year Colleges^ 

Considerable agreement with the views of the public college admin- 
istrators was found among the private college representatives. How- 
ever, exactly one-half indicated no fixed number, pointing out in most 
cases that private coll^;es have a wide flexilulity in their operations. 

Of the 40 respcmdents representing private junior colleges, only erne 

recommended a minimum potenti^ of under 900 full-time students^^ 

For the private college administrators as with those in public colleges, > 
most choices fell in the SOO^SOO range of minimum potential enroll- 
ment. Eight chose the 900-400, seven selected 400-600, and four pre- 
ferred the 600-1,900 range. 

The consensus of 2-year college administrators, both fniblic and 
private, seems to be against establishing veiy small institutions. Al- 
thou^ willing to start with small enrollnmnts, geimrally favoring 
at least 200 full-time studmits to begin with, the leaders set bigbr 
levels of expectation for potmitials of enrollment. For both public 
and private 9-year ooUegee, the majority of resp<md«its giving a 
specific preference chose a minimum potential enrollment of over 400 
students. Beliance on a local surv^ to ascertain the potential enroll- 
ment in an area was clearly indicated. 

AeceuibiUty of the Proposed College 

One of the advantages claimed for 2-year colleges is that of prox- 
imity and accessilHlity of the institution to the students* homes, thiu 
maU^ it easier for more to attend. Besponses to thequestions raised 
in this inquiry somrtimes rektod accessibility to distance and some- ^ 
times to travel time. Aimmg the admimstrators, direotors of State 
sgencies, w others engaged in public 9-yeat^c(dhge eduoatum, aoceni- 
bility was most often considered in terms of mileage How* 
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erer, only 40 out of the 101 reepondents gave a specific mileage, the 
othan indicated that local factors of topography, road conditions, and 
climate were basic considerations to determine the feasible travel 
distance. Of these, 22 Of the administrator 6 of the directors, and 
2 of the others indicated that the one-way commuting du^nce for 
the majority of the students should be under 80 miles. Thirty to 50 
miles was believed acceptable by six administrators, two directors, and 
two others. Only one administrator suggested # traveling distance 
oi|Mre than 60 miles one way. 

^■Mng the 15 resp<Hidents preferring to consider accessibility in 
terns (^commuting time, 3 of the administrators suggested a maxi- 
mum of 1 hour each way, and <me director rebonunended a nuurimum 
of 80-45 minutes. Two other administrators merely stated that the 
college sluMild be easily accessible. Three administrators, 2 directors, 
and 4 others expiessed aocesability in terms of “reasonable commuting 
distance.” 

Attmitimi should be given to the factors believed by many of the re- 
spondents to be important in qualifying their recomttendationa One 
of the factors most frequently menticmed was that the density or 
sparsity of the population qf the area to be served would very oftm 
be a more important consideration than distance in miles or com- 
muting time. Other elements to be studied would be the condition 
of the highways leading to the college, the quality of public trans- 
portation, and the topography and weather conditions of the area. 
These qualifying statements are likely more realistic measuring devices 
for accessibility than attem|^ing to express this criterion in terms of 
an exact number of miles or minutes required to reach the junior col- 
lege. Probably, a student traveling 50 miles over a well-paved high- 
way would not have to spend much more time going to and from 
college than a student living 10 miles away from a college located in 
a large metropolitan cify. 

As might be expected, the criterion of accessibility did not have the 
same emphasis for the private junior colleges as for those under 
public auspices. Oui of 40 respondents engaged in private institu- 
tiims, only 8 suggerted using mileage as a determining factor. Most 
private 2-year colleges depend on attracting students frcun a wide area. 
S<mie indicated that they had more students from States othmr than 
the one in which they were located, and one administrator fnnn a 
wmnen^s college said that they had an “enrollm^t from all over the 
world.” However, most of the respondents did indicate that they 
thou^t a inrivate 2-year college sh(Mild be easily accessible to the day 
or commoting students that the institution expected to serve. 
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Unm^t Sttident Needs 

A consideration of the educational needs of potential students in the 
area was found to be an important criterion for the establishment of 
both public and private 2*year colleges. As would be expected, a 
criterion of need for college programs in an area is closely related to 
that of availability bf services from other institutions. 

Out of 101 public college administrators, 62 respondents, or 61 
percent, thought that the extent to which student needs are not being 
met elsewhere was definitely one of the criterion to be considered 
when starting a new public junior college. Five of these admin- 
istrators indicated that a local study or survey of the level and scope 
of thesQ^eeds should be conducted. 

Several ideas regarding this factor were mentioned repeatedly. 
One was that the need for terminal and v<]|pational-technica] type 
programs \^is often very high and that the extent of this need by the 
students in the community should he determined. Another idea often 
advanced was that it was very important to consider the economic 
status of the student and his family. This clo^ly parallels the con- 
cept expresse<l by Alvin Enrich, that “College attendance was more 
dei>endent tipon family income than upon scholarship.”* Although 
there might be other institutions in the area, the cost might be so 
high that it would prohibit a large percentage of students from 
attending. Evidence of competitive situations waii another idea often 
expres.se<l and stressed. “Try to complement the efforts of all other 
institutions of higher learning in the State” and “the o\*erlap, prima- 
rily of public institutions, should lie considered” are illustrations of 
this view. 

Some indications of a different concept of educational puposes to 
be achieved by private as compared to public 2-year colleges came out 
of the replies to the question on nteeting student needs. Fifty-three 
percmt, 21 out of 40, of the private 2-year college leaders responding 
to this part of the interview form thought that this criterion was 
important to consider when establishing a new 2-year college. As one 
administrator of a church-related college wrote: “Tlie needs of the 
ydd’ng people for religious influence associated with higher educa- 
tion and needs of young people of this church for higher education 
are almost the whole story for this college and others of the church.” 
Another wrote: “If a distinctive type of education (Christian educa- 
tion) is emphasized', there would be little conflict if the college is in 
the same town with another hi^er education institution.” Admin- 
istrators of independent 2-year ooll^(es in their remarks indicated 
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that they felt the eetoblishment of their type of in8tituti<m would be 
justifiable to meet a need of students desiring the oppmtunities of a 
‘^purely liberal aits junior college.” 

A consideratioQ of the unmet educational needs in an area must be 
related to the role of the proposed institution. A 2-year liberal arts 
college would not likely be satisfactory in a community needing 
technical education. Similarly, a 2-year technical school w.ould not 
satisfy strong local needs for liberal arts or preprofessional courses 
of study. 

Proximity to Otbor ColUgot 

C^siderations of availability of needed educational programs from 
exiting institutions are always raised when a new 2-year college is 
proposed. Therefore, proximity of other colleges becomes a possible 
criterion to appraise feasibility of a 2-year college. Of the 101 per- 
sons in public 2-year college function^ (mly 30 phrased their answers 
to this item of inquiry in terms of specific mileage. Thirtmn of these 
respondents believed that there should lie no other higher educa- 
tion institution within 25-60 miles of the proposed junior college. 
Three chose the 10-25 mile distance; four, 50-75 miles; six designated 
76-100 miles; and four chose the category of 100 miles or more. 

Fifty respondents preferred to determine an answer to the prox- 
imity factor in specific terms other than mileage. Seven respcmdents, 
for example, stated that population dmsity should be considered. 
Many of the opinions expressed indicated that the importance of 
nearness of other colleges would depend on the curricula available 
and that there should be np conflict or duplication of programs al- 
ready being offered. Strength of feeling of the respondents that the 
program offerings of the colleges was the critical factor is seen in such 
contentions as, ‘^a junior college might be started in the shadow of a 
liberal arts college” or **a junior college could be justified within a 
block of a senior college.” Only 14 respondents did not consider 
proximity to other colleges a useful consideration in a decision about 
establishing a new institution. 

The responses from the private college administnitors indicated 
that such factors as the need of the community for post-hi^ school 
education and population density in the area of the proposed new 
institution are equally as important as physical j[>roximity to other 
colleges and universities. Only 5 of the 40 respondents gave any 
mileage designation, and all of these designated distances of fi;om 
25 to 100 miles. 

A summary of the opinions <m this criterion, then, would indicate 
that several factors must be explored in detennining how dosea junior 
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ooU^ could be located to other higher education institutimis. Theee 
factors would be the need for different tjpes of program offerings in 
the MH^unity, the pc^ulaticm density, and the mileage axul travel 
time b^ween <rther colleges and universities, and particularly the 
types of educational and training programs available fran the exist- 
ing colleges. 


Atti$$sd4 of Comim$mity Toward Higher EducsHon 

With only a few exceptions, the respondents intere^ed primarily in 
public 2-year colleges indicated that community attitude was an 
essential criteri<Mi to consider when determining the advisability of 
establishing a now college. Sli^Uy over one-half, 62 out of 101, of 
the respondents stated that the attitude of the community toward 
higher education should be "fav<N*aUe.” In additicm, 11 indioited 
tliat the ecunmunity "must want or demand a junior college*’; 9 
believed that the community attitude should be "demonstrated by 
votes in favor of higher education”; and 4 thought that the "attitude 
can be developed.” Other statements indicating support of the cri- 
tericm were advanced by 10 persons and 16 gave no specific statement 
To be noted is the fact that ccmsideration of the local attitude was 
the only suggested criterion which no respondent said was ^*not 
applicable or not important” 

A large number of the respoo^oits expressed the opinion that it 
was not enough fw the communi^ to be in favor of a hi^er educa- 
ti<m institution ; it (the ocunmunity ) must be willing to give the 'college 
its wholehearted support The community should be “willing to 
" levy a tax for the support of the cmnmunity College and not leave 
it a ‘stepchild.’ ” 

A few of those completing the questkmnaire believed the criterion 
in^rtant, but thou^t it was difficult to determine or measure the 
extent of emnmunity interest One administrator indicated that this 
could be determined'' by consi<fering “how the community has sup- 
ported other schools in the arsa.” Another suggested way of measur- 
ing this factor was to examine whether or not the community had 
“shown willingness to do more than the law requires in the way of 
supporting other educational institutions.” ^veral respondents 
indkided that the evidoice of interert should cmne from articulate, 
organized groups in. the area such as the local dmmber of commerce, 
the league of wmnen votms, or cmnmunity leaders sudh as the mayor 
or judge. 

Despite the fact that private 2-year colleges seek to serve wide 
geographic areas, consensus am<H^ the private 2-year collnge persons 
interviewed was that suf^Mrt of the kx^ ana was needed lor asmir- 
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anoe of snooosB. TVonty-oight of the 40 respondents expressed the 
opinion that appraisal of community attitude was a necessary st^ 
in founding a college. Twenty-four of the administrators of private 
colleges added a further ownment that the community attitude toward 
higher education should be favorable. One respondent mentioned, 
**obviou8ly, a college needs [local] backing.” Another administratm* 
commented that a ^ew cmnmunity c<rflege must have adequate 
support to provide for a variety of objectives or it may be hurt by 
conflicting ideas in the community of its purposes.’’ One of the 
administrators expressed the (pinion that the attitude prevalent in 
the immediate cmnmunity was **important from the viewpoint of 
gifts and donations.” 

Thus, the attitude of the community toward a new 2 * 3 rear college 
must be considered as an important indicator of its successful opera- 
tion. This is true of both public and private 2-year colleges. In the 
public institutions positive desire by local citixens for a 2-year college 
is needed to assure provisi(m of funds for the college and fw develop- 
ment of a program fitted to local needs. For both the public and 
private colleges, a favorable local area opinion facilitates acceptance 
of the college in a locality and launches the entire “public relations 
program” on a positive note. 


F mmtcUl Support 

In the opinion survey few items received more unanimous approval 
than “adequate support.” In fact, many would agree that deficien- 
cies in some other possible criteria could well be balanced or even 
overcome by “more than meeting” an adequate support level. 

Financial Support for Public 2>Year Colleges.— There was con- 
siderable variation in the (pinions regarding what a minimum support 
level should be. This statement will not be surprising to anyone 
acquainted with the wide variations in support shown in the Office 
of Education puUication on PatUrru of Organiaation <uid Support 
in Public ft-Toar CoUegea* Many factors are involved in these varia- 
tions. Some institutions share facilities in part or in full with high 
schools ami there are many> methods of arriving at pro rata cost fig- 
ures. Moreovu*, some institutions have greater diversity in their of- 
ferings than others. If the greats diversity includes a considerate 
number of technical programs, the cost per student will be higher. As 
an example, one institution indicated that the operational cost of a 
new technical program was $1,800 per student per year. Hie sise 
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of the institution, the salaries of the staflf and administrators, the 
quality of the guidance program — these and many other factors are 
involved in per student costs. Because of the many variables there is 
little similarity in the opini<Nis regarding these minimom costs. 

Many respondents said that $600 per student was adequate support 
frwn all sources. Some indicated that $S50-$400 a year from State 
and district sources was necessary, the remainder being secured from 
the student. Some believed $600-$800 a year was necessary for cur- 
rent operations, with $4,000 per student suggested for capital outlay. 

In terms of present expenditures, a few a^itted that their supp<Mt 
for each student was less than $600 a year, but'That a $600-a-year 
minimum would make it possible to serve their students more ade- 
quately and would make it possible to pay their instructors a salary 
that was more realistic. It does appear that there are many dangers 
in trying to establish a specific dollar minimum for per student sup- 
port, for time and place are variants which reduce the value of the 
specific estimate very quickly. 

Sources of Support for Public 2>Tear Collies. — According to 
the responses received, almost all of the current support for public 
2-year colleges comes frwn tuition, district or'w)unty funds^ and 
State funds. This conclusion is supported by the objective analyses 
that have been made of the wurc«s of income for financing 2-year 
coll^^ such as the study cited above. In examining criteria, there- 
fore, the prc^xHiional amounts to be received from each of these 
sources is an important consideration. 

Most of the respondents believed that student tuition and fees 
should be kept low. Table 5 gives a breakdown of the specific pro- 
portions of the total current support that the respondents miggested 
should be receivedjctvm student tuition. 


Table 5.— Opinions of 101 Administratcws Regarding Proportion erf 
Current Support of Public 2-Year CoUeges To Be Received From 
Student Turnon 
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T^e 6.— Oj^nions of 101 Admioistrators Regarding Propordon of 
Cun^t Support of Public 2-Year CoUeges To^ Secured From Local 
Funds 
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The preponderance of opinion favored one-third being the maxi- 
mum amount of current operational costa to be charged the student 
in a public 2»year college. Beyond this generalization, it will be 
noted that 10 gave no answer to this item while 38 of the 101 reapond- 
enU gave no specific answer other than to suggest that the proportion 
received from the student should be small. Of the 53 remaining, 42 
respoi^enta, or nearly 80 percent, suggested that the student con- 
tribution should be one-third or less, and of these 16, or 28 percent, 
would have no student fees. Excluding the respondents who specified 
“low,” or gave no answer, the interval designated “one-third or less” 
includes 26 out of 82 executives, 7 out of 9 State directore, and 9 out 
of 12 others. 

In the opinion of the coll^ administrators, local or district funds 
should provide a higher proportion of current operational cost than is 
secured from student tuition and fees. It should be remembered 
that there are many different types of public 2-year colleges, and the 
w<^ “local” may mean county, several counties, or a smaller geogra- 
phical ar^ A fuller treatment of existing types of institutions is 
presented in the publication, PaUernt of Orgasuaatum. and SuppaH in 
Public i-Tear Cottcget. Tlje suggested prq>ortions of revenue to be 
wared from local sources are shown in Uble 6. The respondents 
ound some di^culty in spemfying the propcHtion of inccsne to be 
secur^ from local soureea, "few only 4Q of the 101 answered this 
question.* Of these, 16 suggested an amount between one-third to 
two-thirds of the total cost, and the remaining 25 reomnmended one- 
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third or less as a proportionate share for the local area. This 26 in- 
clude^ the two respondents that indicated that no funds idiould be 
expected from local sources. A considerable number of respondents 
related local funds to mmimum assessed valuation. Their views on 
this will be discussed later in the chapter. 

The 101 respondents also appeared to be hesitant in expressing any 
opinion regardinjf the minimum proportion of income to be secured 
from State funds. Evidently, after expressing a clear opinion 
regarding tuition charges, it was assumed that the balance would 
have to come from either State or local funds, the proportionate 
amount to be secured from each source being less essential. Although 
only 38 respondents expressed opinions regarding specific proportions 
of State funds for current operations, some insights to the views of 2- 
year college workers on this subject can be gained by examining these 
respcmses as shown in table 7. 


Table 7.— Opinions of 101 Administrators Regarding ProMrtion of 
Current Support of Public 2*Year Colleges To Be Recm^ad From 
State Funds 
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The following analysis is given recognizing that less than 40 percent 
of the total express^ any specific opinicm. Only one respondent 
believed that the State share should be l^ween 20 to 80 percent. One- 
half of the 38 respondents answering felt that 83^ percent was the 
desirable proportion, and only one exceeded 60% percent in an esti- 
mated pri^rtign to be received frwn State fund& A summary of 
the opinions expressed by this group of administrators regarding 
support would include first of all the consensus that student tuition 
should be kept low. ' Nearly 80 percent of the group giving a specific 
reqxmee ^oee one-third or less of the total cost as the suggested 
stndmit share. Propoe^ minmmm proportions of local and State 
financial support each ranged between one-third to two-thirds of the 
total amount needed for current operations of a 2-ymr college. How- 
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ever, many ehoee not to break down the- local and State share. In 
some cases, a **foundation program” of $200 per student from State 
sources was suggested, with low student fees and the district absorbing 
the rest of the cost. 

Soarees of Support for Private 2-Tear Colleges.— The 40 private 
2-year college administrators generally agreed that there were two 
main sources of support. These were student fees and tuition, and 
gifts, endowments, and donations. Little consensus appeared, how- 
ever, on the relative levels of support to ccnne from each source. As 
shown in table 8, only 40 percent of these specified a minimum 
amount for the student share of the <»8t, and less than 35 percent 
specified a minimum from other sources. 


Table 8.— Source* of Suppon for Private 2-Year Colleges and 
Recommended Minimum Percentage From Each 
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An examination of the minimum percentage to be secured from 
student sources certainly indicates no consistent pattern. Of the 16 
tliat specified a minimum percentage of income to be gained from 
student fees, 3 set a level un^er 60 percent, 6 between 60 and 70 per- 
cent, 6 between 70 and 90 percent, and 2 over 90 percent. This means 
that slightly over' half of the group ^>ecifying a minimum believed 
the student should pay less than 70 percent of the total, and the 
others believed the student should pay over 70 percent. 

Turning to the minimum percentage to be received from such other 
sources as gifts and endowments, there was more cmisistency. N<me 
believed that the minimum should exceed 70 percent. Conversely, 
this means that the student should pay at least 80 percent of the 
total cost. 

Some respondents had additional cmnments to ihake. One said, 
“even with an endowment of over $1 millimi the major support comes 
from tuition.” Others commented that tuition provided most of the 
operatiohal and was usuaUy the main source of financial support. 

It appears fWt tuition is lower in church-related colleges than in 
other private 2-year colleges. This may well be related to the fyet that 
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some church-related 2-year colleges receive in their budget a sub- 
stantial annual appropriation from denominational sources. In 
some instances, this appropriation may amount to $200 a year per 
student. Usually, students in the non-church-r^ated school pay 
most of the current operational costs, the donations, gifts and endow- 
mmt' income being used primarily for capital expenditures. 

Assessed Veluaiion 

Use of the assessed valuation of an area as a criterion for apprais- 
ing feasibility of a 2-year college must necessarily be restricted to 
public institutions. Among those interviewed, the consensus was that 
assessed valuation was a good measure of the present and potential 
economic, stature of the community. However, it was not considered 
a useful criterion to employ in establishing private 2-year colleges 
because these are not financed by tax revenues. 

A wide variety of responses was received regarding what specific 
assessed valuation should be used as a minimum criterion for estab- 
Jishing public 2-year colleges. This was to be expected because 
throughout the United States assessed valuation ranges from around 
10 percent to nearly 100 percent of the true value. 

In discussing this criterion, 45 of the 101 respondents gave a specific 
figure. The wide range of viewpoints on this item reflects the great 
variability of tax practices and consequent unreliability of dollar 
figures as a fixed criterion for establishing 2-year colleges. Of the 
45 persons giving dollar figures, only 3 respondents indicated a mini- 
mum of less than $10 million in assessed valuation; 8 replies were in 
the $10 million to $20 million group; 15 in the ^ million to $50 
million category ; 11 recommended from $50 million to $100 million ; 
5 returns suggested $100 million to $300 million. Only 1 was in the 
$300 million to $500 million group ; and 2 believed that the community 
should have more than $500 million in assessed valuation. Twenty- 
one 2-year college leaders did not indicate a specific figure to be 
considered, 5 stating that this factor did not apply to their agencies, 
and 18 making no referends to this criterion at all. An additional 12 
who stated that the criterion was important, did not specify dollar 
amounts but advanced qualifying statements. S<mie of the respond- 
ents pointed out, for example, that the amount to be raised by taxes 
on property in the community would depend largely on how much 
State aid would be forthcoming. Naturally, if the community wore 
required to contribute most of the financial support for the 2-yoar 
college, the assessed valuation would have to be fairly high. Other- 
wise, an inordinately high millage rate would be needed to obtain 
funds for the collcm. 
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One respondent sugjiested that the assessed valuation shoutd be 
safficient at low millage to provide 60 percent of the operating costs. 
Another stat^ that the assessed valuation should be “adequate to 
^arantee minimum support required frwn local ISvel without 
damaging elementary and secondary education.” The Director of the 
CahfoTOia Junior College Bureau stated that the assessed valuation 
should be high enough at $0.36 per $100 of assessed valyation to 
finance operations, and 6 percent of assessed valuation bonding capa- 
city will build an adequate plant,” An administrator from Texas 
commented that this source of income ^ould provide “a minimum of 
$100,^ from local sources for plant and maintenance and operational 
costs. An administrator in North Carolina estimated that assessed 

valuation should be “adequate to yield at least $62,500 at reasonable 
rates.” 

T^e foregoing statements demonstrate that before determining a 
minimum criterion for assessed valuation an examinati<m must be 
made of the taxing and financial patterns of each Stat«^ and even each 
county. The only generalization that would seem to have validity, 
thertfore, is that assessed valuation is a useful criterion, but tlie 
minimum required must be determined at the State level. This mini- 
mum should be decided after the State’s and district’s relative share of 
the total cost for establishing and operating a 2-year college has been 
agreed upon. 


Total Population Within 25 Miles 

There was almost unanimous agreement among the 101 respondents 
repit^nting public 2-year colleges that total population was a desir- 
able item to use as a criterion for establishing public 2-year colleges. 
Ki^Jt of the respondents suggested a population of under 26,000 
within 26 miles; 16 recommended from 25,000 to 60,000 ; 7 believed 

^ ™ Acceptable; only one indicated from 

100,000; 12 expressed the opinion that from 100,000 to 
200,000 was a desirable amount; and two suggested more than 200,000. 
An additional 64 respondents indicated that this was a criterion that 
should definitely be considered, but they did not give a specific popu- 
lation figure. The remaining two believed it was not essential. 

From this analysis, two major opinion groups appear. One fovors 
a minimum of 26,000-50,000 population, the other 100,000-200,000. 
It muirt be assumed that each group is convinced that the minimum 
selected 18 reasonable and appropriate. As a matter of fact, illustra- 
tions of successful 2-year colleges can be reported for each siae 
category of peculation. There would be no 2-y^r colleges in a 
number of States ^ the higliest figura were used as a minimum, yet 
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in some areas of highly urbanised population such a minimum may 
be appropriate. Obviously, no rigid nationwide minimum can be 
. establidied for public 5i-year colleges. 

Among the representatives of private 2-year colleges, the opinions 
seemed more heaviTy placed on the high«r pppulation centers. Twelve 
of the 40 respondents did not consider total populati<m a useful 
item to include as a criteriqn for establishing private 2 - 3 rear colleges. 
Another 17 believed it important but gave no specific population figure. 
The remaining 11 that indicated a specific popidation tended to 
reo(»nmend higher population figures ^an did ^ public adminis- 
trators. Where a preferred populaticm figure was given, 64‘ peicent 
indicated a preferred minimum of over 100,000 p<maletion. 

There are at least two factors which cause the difference in **popu- 
lation needed” estimates for public and private colleges. The priritte 
college usually draws students from a wi<kr area than does the public 
college, and conversely, the private college serves a much smaller 
proportion of local students than docs the public college. 

One of the administrators stated that a "private junior college 
builds student body because of interesting a specialised clientele; 
those attracted to the spool’s unique philosophy.” Another junitH* 
college dean stated that the question to be considered was "how many 
have background for proposed curricula.” 

Number of High School GreduuUs WUhm 25 * - 

Most of the 101 adniinistrators of public 2-year colleges who were 
interviewed agreed that the number of high school graduates was 
a desirable item to include as a criterkm, but there was no consensus 
on what an adequate minimum riiould be. Of the 61 citing specific 
numbers of graduates, 8 recommended a yearly hi|^ school g^na- 
tion figure un^r 300; 18 considered from 300-500 adequate; 18 sug- 
gested 500-700; 8 sUted 700-1,000; 7 indicated 1,000-1,600; 4 advised 
1,600-2,000 ; abd 8 believed that thete should be m<n« than 2,00u; An 
additi<mal 88 considered the criterion imp<nlant, but did not cite a 
specific figure. Only two said that the criterion was not important 
or applicable. 

One of the respondents expressed the belief that this factor should 
be related to the total secondary school population rather than the 
number of graduates. Another suggested that the criterion should 
be determined within a 46-minute driving di^nce rather than a 
25-mile radius. Some of those completing the form stated that there 
should be enough high school graduates to guarantee the minimum 
starting and potential enrollment on which tqwrations are based. 
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In any Stetoy tha mi nimt i m number of graduates can only be chosen 
as a criterion after adequate research on the relati<mships between 
high school graduates and college p^ntial enrollments has been com- 
plied and a greater agreement in yiewpoint on the matter is reached. 
When these figures an secured, experience will help in deciding what 
hig^ school graduating class size will produce the desired minimnnf 
college enrollment. 

In Washingt<m State the enrollment in the public junior colleges in 
actual practice has usually been found to be approximately 65 percmt 
of the number of l%h school graduates within 25 miles. A new junior 
colfoge, therefore, is estimated to reach this ratio in size in 2 years; ex- 
perience has shown this estimate to have a maigin of eirw of less »hai> 

1 percent. 

The yiews expressed by the priyate 2-year college administrators 
<m the relationship of high school graduates to college enrollment 
showed eyen less firmness than did those of the public college persons. 
Although 28 of the 40 priyate college administrators responding 
stated that Uie number of high school graduates was an important 
criterion, 19 of these gaye no specific figure of high school graduates. 
The nine th^ did suggest a definite number recommended higher 
figures than did the public 2-year college directors and administrators. 
Briefly, two-thirds of the 61 giying a specific estimate for public col- 
leges chose a minimum high school graduate figure under 1,000, and 
BM>n than two-thirds of the 9 giying a specific estimate for priyate 
x-year colleges chose a minimum of oyer 1,000 high school gradu- 
ated Wit^ 25 miles of the school. 

of AvsiUbU Bttildmgs 

Many of the ei^ing 2-year colleges began in temporary facilities, 
high school bnildingu, former elonentary schools, abandoned military 
bases, and die like. Therehnre, it seemed logical to pose the question ’ 
of ayailabUity of buildings as a consideration in establishing 2-year 
colleges. The “no” answers appeared to he mote emphatic than the 
“ye^ answers. Eyidmitly, many of the persons contacted had ex- 
perienced the use of “temporaiy” buildings that were in operation 
for more than a lifetime. 

Neye^ele^ 52 of the 101 public college respondents belieyed that 
^ ayailalnl^y hidings for temporary use was a desirable and 
important criterion in establishing a new junior college. In adijifi/m , 
four fiumn* college leaders specified the use of at least oim building, 
two thought that there should be two buildings ayailable, and fiye 
the use of a loml hi|^ sehool building. Two of tho s» 
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turning the questionnaire indicated that the new junior college should 
have separate buildings but should share certain facilities, such as 
shops, g3rmnasiums, and athletic fields with a high school. The fol- 
lowing were additional comments : 

A room for each SO atadenta, ploa apectal tecflltlea, aoch as large daas- 
rooms for large lecCnre secttous ; 

Should hare at least 15 dasarooms; 

Adequate to house 200 students within first 2 rears of operation ; and 

Must mc^ State health and fire regulatlooa 

Many of the ccunments advanced voluntarily by the 2-year college 
administrators reflected two bade fears that (1) so-called temporary 
facilities would be utilized unnecessarily long, and (2) their use would 
forestall quick development of an institutional identity for the college. 
Although many of the reepemdents thought this criterion was **very 
often desirable or even a necessity,” they chose to qualify their opin- 
ions by adding such remarks as the following: 

Should not be followed unless carefullr developed plans agreed on— must 
have own core of instmetors, offer home day courses, and alter several years 
have its own campus and facilities ; 

May be used temporariiy If necessary, but building planned for compre- 
hensive college is prrferable ; 

Temporary fUdlities should not become permanent; 

A dear and sure program for permanent buildings should be on hand ; 
and. 

Wide latitude here, provided good fadlities are on the way in 8 years or 
less. 

One administrator from a State which at present has no system of 
public junior colleges commented, ‘^Temporary facilities avail- 
able * * * a real necessity for starting junior colleges * * * if growth 
of college is not Stf te promoted. • * 

Others did not object to the buildings being temporary, but they 
did insist on separate facilities. The following are examples: 

* * * should be separate and available for full-time programs. 
Dual use of high school plants very questionable except for very 
brief initial periods. ^ 

* * * using high school facilities after high school dasses 
liave finished their work is poor way to start a college. . Bather 

' have day classes in temporary buildings than late afternoon or 
evening classes in excellent facilitiea. 

r 

Nine of those expressing Uieir opinions on this criterion stated that 
the use of temporary buildings or the sharing of some facilitiee was 
not desirable. One respondent emphatically declared^ "Stay out of 
old buildings.” Another administrator suggested starting in the 
"skel^on of a proposed site.” State directoifi re{meseoting States 
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'where the junior college moTement has developed most fully recmn* 
mended that each new junior college should start with full new plant, 
and that at least 2 to 3 years be spent in planning. 

As a generalization, it may be said that the public 2-year college 
administrators agree that it is desirable to use temporary buildings 
when there m no other %oay to home a new junior college. However, 
the weight of opinion was strongly in favor of a definite plan for 
providing new and more desirable facilities within several years. 

Sentiment among the private 2-year college representatives closely 
paralleled that of their colleagues in the public institutions. Fifteen 
of ^ 40 private administrators thought it desirable to have temporary 
buildings available when starting a new junior college. Two admin- 
istrators indicated that at least one building should be available; 8 
rrapondento believed that the use of temporary buildings was unde- 
sirable; 6 indicated that it was not applicable to their type of insti- 
tutions ; and 14 expressed no opinion of any kind. These were some of 
the comments: “Hplpful in ^ting started, but sometimes proved a 
disadvantage later on”; and “frequently more of handicap than help 
because temporary buildings ccmtinue to be used temporarily* for 
many years.” 


The great hesitancy toward use of temporary facilities in establish- 
ing 2-year colleges sounds a warning to persons interested in beginning 
su^ colleges. In the interest of exp^iency, buildings constructed 
originally for other purposes sometimes can be channelled into tem- 
poraiy use for 2-year colleges. This should be dime with caution 
wd with a plan for a more permanent housing of the college clearly 
in mind. In the responses received, there was also considerable op- 
position to the prol<mged joint use of facilities by junior colleges M-nd 
other educational levels. The comment was frequently th etr 
temporary buildings were preferable to joint use of facilities with 
a high schml. In this is reflected a belief that a temporary arrange- 
ment of joint use of high school facilities devel<^ difficulties which 
offset the advantages, particularly in situaticms where the enrollment 
potential of the 2-year college is small. These comments would cer- 
tainly suggest that where joint use of facilities with other educational 
levels is propo^, plan and design should be used and not the pres- 
sure of convenience and ezp^ency. 


Other Suggested Criteria 

The topics discussed so far in this chapter are the criteria items 
suggested in the interview form. Approximately one^fifth of the 
141 respondents, beyond reacting to the criteria suggested to 
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volunteered “other” items that they belieyed were necessary. The 
ones most often advanced are reviewed here. 

AcecsaiUlity of Qoalffled Faculty.— The suggesticm made most 
frequently was the availability of qualified faculty. There was no 
indication that this should be regarded as a criterion item, but both 
public* and private adminstrators cmsidered this factor of prime 
importance. In fact, it was implied in several cases that this was a 
sine gua non for establishing 2-year colleges. Uneasiness about the 
availability of qualified faculty was general among administrators 
of higher institutions and reflects the growing pressures caused by 
rapid increases in enrollments. 

Need for Educatioiial Leudefship. — Closely connected with the 
availability of qualified faculty was the importance of educational 
leadership. This was recommended a number of respondents, 
some of whom expressed the opinion that leadership trained for the 
2-year college was essential at each step of the way in its establish- 
ment Trained effective leadership was believed essentiid fw the 
recogniticm of need for a new 2-year college, the devel<^ment of a 
survey, the solicitation of interest and financial support, the selection 
of the faculty, and the planning of the program and the facilities. 

Student Services: HeulUi, Finaiidsl, mud Aesdenik.r-Many Of 
the respondents made additimial cmnments related to student services, 
such as, “the economic status of the students should be considered,” 
“tuition in many colleges eliminates the student <m a financial basis,” 
“consider also the socio-economic level of the popnlati<m,” “provide 
<^portnnities for part-time woih for students,” and “the student needs 
guidance and help in personal problems, health, and finances as well 
as studies.” 

In all of the 20 or more remaining suggestions found anumg the 
other criteria, there was no consistmit pattern. For example, some 
said that the parallel or transfer curricula diould represmit the drnni- 
nating interest Others stressed the terminal, vocational, and adult 
needs of the community. Many specified adult education as a vital 
part of the 2-year program. Many also urged greater attention to 
the technical rather than to the trade-level vocational programs. In 
general, there was a constant reminder that the criteria deyel<q)ed 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit each 2-year college to accom- 
plish its purpose. Speaking of purposes, one respondent concluded 
his contribution with the following statement: “Lastly, the junior 
coll^ movtanent is still nusunderstood by the public, and in stmte 
areas and States there is considerable need for an educaticmal pro- 
gram to explain the purpose of the cemununity or junior college. 
Some communities that can afford jttnimr colleges and dumld have 
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them are reluctant to stATt a college because they are not fully in- 
formed as to the purpose of the junior college or the community 
college.” 


Criteria in State Studies and Surveys 

With the identification of 2 -year colleges as a positiye approach 
to meeting rapidly growing demands for higher education has come 
a greater attention to these institutions in statewide studies. Rarely 
in recent years has a SUte examined its structure for poet high 
school education without including in the examination an appraisal 
of the role of existing or possible new 2 -year colleges. Some have 
made studies of 2 -year colleges alone without reference to other higher 
institutions, but the greatest potential for sound statewide plaiming 
seems to lie in <x»nprehensive studies encompassing all types of higher 
institutions. 

Between 1946 and 1969, 96 published statewide studies of higher 
edttcatKHi were omnpleted. These have been published in separate 
volumes .1^ appfopriate State agencies or as articles in proftesional 
journals. While other studies may have been completed in this inter- 
val, it is believed that the number examined constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the studies completed in this 18-year period. 


Analysis of Criterion Items 

In these 96 published State studies, 28 contain some specific refer- 
ence to the criteria for establishment of 2-year colleges. Many of 
the others considered 2 -year colleges in higher education but did not 
present statements or recommendations which could be viewed as 
criteria for establishing 2 -year colleges. Included in the 28 studies 
mentioned above, Florida had four and California, Illinois, and New 
York each had two, so the totri number of different States included 
amounts to 22 . The States which have made these studies between 
1946 and 1969 are Alabama, Arisona, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Qecwgia, Illiimis, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Ongon, Penn^lvania, 
Rhode Islan<^ Texa^ Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
^ 1 *® rtatewide studies mentimiing criteria for the 0 f 

2 -year oollsgae, five criteria appeared most frequently. These are 
summarised in table 9. 
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Ttble 9.— Criteri* for Esttblishment of Public 2-Yeur CoUe^ Most 
Often Observed in 28 Statewide Studies ' 


Crlterkm 

rrwiiMiieT of 
ooourroiioi 

UhmU doooripUoo of orttorloD 

t 

Numbor 

Poroant 

Potential eimtllment in 2-yeaLT 
college. 

21 

75 

(a) College enrollment: 300—400. 

(b) High school enrollment: 500- 

900. 

(e) Total area population: 
3,500-200,000. 

Anneased valuation 

10 

36 

No consistent pattern: range, 
S3- 100 million. 

Evidence of local initiative. 

10 

36 

Priorities based on evidences of 
interest and initiative. 

Proximity to other institutions. 

\ 

\ 

9 

32 

In'^terms of commuting distance 
or time. 

Survey required 

/ 

6 

21 

PesUlts to be presented to State 
approving a^ncy. 
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It is important to note that the criteria for establishing colleger 
as stated in the 28 published statewide higher education studio wer^ 
based on the needs and the particular patterns of control and support 
that were indigenous to that State. Therefore, criteria recommended 
for one State may not necessarily be the best for other States in the 
Nation. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly, however, that statewide plan- 
ning is a first requirement for the development of an effective system 
of 2-year colleges. This view is generally accepted by persons re- 
sponsible for advanced planning in higher education. The extent 
to which the authors of this publication in particular believe in this 
thesis can be seen in each State study which they conducted or in 
which they participated. Two examples are chapter V of the North 
Dakota survey ‘ and the Virginia study.* 

Enrollment 

* 

In reviewing the criteria mentioned in the 28 studies from the 22 
States, enrollment was the most frequently mentioned criterion. This 
is not surprising for the ineffective, inadequate, and uneconomical 
operation of 2-year colleges with very spall enrollments has long 

•Bighor Bdmemtig* 4m j/ortk Dmiftm. A B«port of a Sarroy for North Dakota Ltglt- 
latlre Reaearcb CommlttM and State Board Richer Education. D.S. Departneat of 
Health, Bdueatlon. and Welfare, Offlcc of EducatioB. Waahlncton, D.C. : Vol. 1, October 
1 » 58 . 

* y* Eartorana, Erneat V. Hollla, Ken Anfust Bmaner, and D. Grant Morrleon. 
Need*, PolieUt, and rione for t-Veor Ooileget 4m V4rfM4a. Virginia Bute ConacU of 
Higher Bdueatlon. Richmond, Va. : December 1S99. 


/ 
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bw the target of critical comment. One of the main recommenda- 
tions of the Second Report to the Preeident^ for example, contained a 
earning regarding very small colleges. This recommendation was: 

Recoxnlaing that community colleges are uniquely equipped to meet the 
particular needs of the Individual community and to be responsive to the 
diverse interests of its citisens, the Committee recommends that communi- 
ties anticipating substantial growth In student population consider the 
2-year college as a possible soluUon of some of the problems of providing 
additional educational opportunities. However, the Committee also urges 
that this possibility be approached with caution. Careful planning is 
easenUal to ensure success for this kind ot educaUonal iMt>gram. There are 
many colleges too small to be economical. Community planning 
must be closely related to State and regional planning in order to avoid the 
possibility of developing still more small, uneconomic units. The errors 
tbat were nude in developing too many small high schools should not be 
repeated in the development of community colleges. Any community col- 
lege program should be financed in such fSshion as not to weaken dn snH al 
support of the community's elementary and secondary schools. Without 
sound planning, what might have become a major community aaset nuy 
become a community disa ppA iuHn^mt * 


Minimum enrollmmt or minimum pot^tial enrollment was men- 
tioned in 21 of the 28 studies. The potential enrollment was exp reaped 
in terms of high school enrollment or in toUl population. The mini , 
mum enrollment for the 2-year college ranged frwn 176 in the Maiy- 
land study to 400 in the studies in California, Florida, and Minnsanf ^g, 
TTie arithmetic mean #as 800 and the median was between 800 and 820. 
High school enrollments, when used as a criterion for the potential 
enrollment of a 2-year college, ranged from 600 in Oregon to 900 in 

Wyoming with 800 being given most frequently as the desirable 
minimum. 


There was considerable variation in the amount and the base used 
for the potential enrollment in terms of pq>ulati<m. For example, 
both the Alabama study and the 1966 Florida study stated that popn- 
lati^ should be *^large enough to justify” establishment of a 2-year 
institutimi. The Michigan study recinnmended a populati<m of 1,200 
pe^ns aged 18 to 19 and 2,000 persons aged 19 to 21 in the county. 
MinnesoU suggested a minimum population of 3,600 for regional 
junior colleges, whereas Wisconsin recommended a county population 
of 19,000. The Texas study stated that a district having a populatim 
of more than 200,000 should have more than one juhicM' college with 
one college for the first 160,000 and an additional college for each 
additional population unit of 200,000. 


» *• **• IDwltbt D. SlMihowtrl. Tb* PnaMwit's 

jni^nSr**** ^ fiehooL Wuhlagtoa: D.a OwnuMt Prtattag OSm, 

1W7. p. 71. 
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Ass0ssed Vslitstiom 

SuggeBtions for assessed valuation varied considerably with the 
dollar amount ranging from $3 million for a district junior college 
in Minnesota to $60 milli<m for a junior college di^rict in Arisona. 
The 1057 California study recommended a tax base of $100 million, 
whereas North Carolina and Pennsylvania suggested an **adequate tax 
base.” Assessed valuation without any dollar minimmn was accepted 
as a criterion in the studies in Alabama, Georgia, Fl(Hnda (1955), and 
Illinois (1956). Wyoming suggested raising the required valuation 
in the State law frcnn $20 million to $30 millitm. A topic infrequently 
mentioned in the studies was that in different States and even in 
different sections within a State great variations were found in the 
methods of assessing property. S«ne States may assess property 
at 50 percent of its “true value,” while others are far below this 
percentage, 

Syrvey. Reqmr^d 

Six State studies specified that a local area survey be required: 
Alabama, Arizona, North (Ilarolina, Pennsylvania, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Statewide as'^well as cqii[imunity surveys were recom- 
mended in Alabama. The Wisconsin ^udy advised that a survey of 
the plansi and expectations of high school seniors be mad^ In some 
studies a further recommendation was made that the responsible 
State agency either assist in setting up the study, supervise the study, 
or do the study itself. 

Evidence of Neod 

The 1957 studies in Florida, Illinois, and Michigan, and the 1948 
New Yoiic study , are illustrations of State studies which considered 
evidence of need for 2-year colleges. Illinois based its consideration 
on an analysis of the socioeconomic characteristics of the local area, 
whereas New York stated that the colleges first to be established 
should be located in the communities where the need was greatest. 
Out of the studies of socioecotuunic factors which prevailed in various 
counties in the State, Florida developed a priority s]r8t«n for the 
establishment of junior colleges based primarily on the needs of the 
local area. The Michigan project also developed an order of prionty 
for founding new 2-year colleges. 
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Locsl i n $ i u$ tiv 0 

Another consideration which has received much attention as a cri- 
terion for esUblishment in State studies is the evidence of local initia- 
tive or support. The 10 State studies that made reoMnmendations in 
this area include: Ariiona; Florida, 1949, 1955; Illinois, 1946, 1967; 
New York, 1946, 1966; North Carolina; Rhode Island; and Washing- 
ton. Only one State, Cwinecticut, advised that a full public discussion 
take place in the locality, and two State studies, Alabama and Arisona, 
suggested a favorable vote of the people as a desired criterion. Only 
two States, North Carolina and Oregon, made any specific mention 
of adequate physical plant facilities as a criterion. 

Proximity to Skmlmr or Different Institutions of Higher Education 

Invariably, the issue of duplication of services or the possibility 
o^ competition among neighboring colleges arises when an overall look 
is t^m at a State’s needs for higher education. There were nine 
^udiw which included proximity to other institutions in their list 
of criteria for 2-year colleges. Tliese include studies in Alabama; 
California, 1957; Connecticut; Florida, 1955; Illinois, 1957; Min- 
nesota; New Mexico; Pennsylvania; and Wisconsin. 

Only the Minnesota study suggested an actual mileage requirement 
between institutions. The others indicated or implied that no new 
inrtitution should be established within commuting distance of an 
existing institution. However, some important local differences are 
not^le. It is doubtful that this last requirement would be acceptable 
in rities of very large population concentration, such as Los Angeles, 
0*“ N«w York, which already have several junior colleges 
within oonunuting distance. As observed in the opinions expressed 
by the adminirtretors on this criterion, additional factors, such as 
popiU^on doisity, condition of highways, topographical and weather 
conditions, and types of programs offered by existing colleges, will 
need to be considered in determining what is a reasonable commuting 
range to a proposed 2*year college and the extent to which it would 
affect other institutions. 

Summary 

In rtviewi^ UisHwo sections of this chapter, it is apparent that 
there is considerable agreement between the views of the 141 admin- 
istrators of 2-year colleges and the statements found in the 28 pub- 
lished statewide studibs. The resemblance is not particularly strong 
between the statewide studies and the administrators of private 2- 
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jear colleges. Howeyer, the criterion items siiggi^d by the State 
studies are nearly identical with those given by the administrators 
of public 2-year colle^. 

In the survey of leadership opinions and published studies, ten 
items were considered of major importance. These items, reviewed 
briefly below with an indication of the relative importance of each, 
include enrollment, financial support^ community interest, unmet 
student needs, accessibility of students, assessed valuation, total popu- 
lati^ number of high school graduates within 25 miles, proximity, 
and available buildings for use temporarily. 

Enrollment 

Enrollment was considered an eMftential criterion by public and pri- 
vate administrators and in the majority of State studies. For public 
2-year colleges, a suggested starting mrollment of 100-300 students 
was the preferred minimum of 48 out of 70 that gave a specified 
figure. The preferred potential enrollment was 400-600 for public 
2-year colleges as expressed by administrators of these institutions. 
The State studies recommended 300-400 as minimum enrollment. 
For private 2-year colleges, 200-300 minimum starting enrollment 
received the greatest preference. In the private colleges, 200-400 
potential and 400-600 potential enrollments received almost equal 
preference. -There were many different methods suggested for meas- 
uring potential enrollment. 


Financial Support 

Although this general term was not commonly found in State 
studies, it was considered an e»sential criterion by both public and 
private administrators. For the public 2-year colleges, $600 per 
student per year was the perferred miniipum. No yearly minimum 
was secured for private 2-year colleges. Public 2-year colleges 
agreed that student fees should be kept low with the maarifmim one- - 
third of the total cost. Other sources including State and locality 
should provide the balance. No general pattern was di^mible 
except that the pattern should be the one most appropriate for each 
'State. For private 2-year colleges, the median was at a minimum 
student fee between 60 and 70 percent of the total cost. Other sources, 
such as gifts, donations, and endowments, should provide the rest 
In general, church-related 2-year colleges had lower minimum per- 
centages from the. student than had the non-church-related. Chunh- 
related schools appeared to* favor a set denominational contribution 
per student ($200 a year suggested). 
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CommumHy ln$er$s$ 

Both public and private 2-year college administratore beUeved 
this to be a very important criterion. A variety of measuring devices 
were suggested, espwially for public 2-year colleges. In 10 State 
studies, local initiative was believed essential. This initiative may 
be considered a tangible evidence of jintorest. 

Unmet Student Needt 

This was considered a very important criterion. Both public and 
private 2-year ooUege administrators believed it was necessary to 
know the unmet student needs and su^ested a survey or a study 
should be conducted for this purpoe^. The private colleges said that 
the role of the institution must be related to the unmet needs. None 
of the State studies cmisidered unmet silent needs as a specific 
criterimi, although many did so by inference. ^ 

Accessibility to Students 

, a • 

Accessibility was considered an important criterion for public 
2-year colle^. Two measures of accessibility were suggested: a 
30-mile maximum each way, and the other, 1-hour travel each way. 
Accessibility appeared less important to the private colleges and was 
not specifically mentioned as a criterion in any State study. 

Assessed Veluatitm 

This was considered a desirable criterion item for public ^-year 
colleges, being closely related to adequate support. A dollar minimum 
is not realistic without taking into account the peculiar tax and 
financial patterns of each State. Assessed valuation appears to be 
of no value as a criterion for private colleges except as an index of 
the wealth of the area. It should be mentioned that no other items 
except potential enrollment and community interest received more 
attention. 


Number of High School Graduetes Within 25 Miles 

^th public and private 2-year college administrators considered 
this a useful criterion. For public 2-year colleges, this minimum was 
closely related to the potential enrollment. No minimum can be set 
for Uw entire country, for the patterns of college attendance vary 
6ao4seo-«o — s 
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greatly* Of those expressing opinions, two-thirds of those interested 
in public 2-year colleges chose a minimiun high school graduation 
figure under 1,000. Two-thirds of those interested in private 2-year 
colleges chose a minimum of over 1,000. . In statewide studies, more 
attention was given to high school enrollments than to high school 
graduates. 

Total Population 

Both public and private 2-year college administrators considered 
total population a desirable criterion item. For the public 2-year 
colleges, there were two minimums suggested. One was 25,000 to 
50,000, and the other was 100,000 to 200,000. The minimum wpuld 
appear to be related to the predominant population distribution pat- 
tern within the State. For the private 2-year colleges, 70 percent of 
those giving a specific estimate chose a minimum population of over 
100,000 within 25 miles. In statewide studies, there were only three 
specific references to total population, although two others stated that 
the population should be ^large enough to justify’’ the establishment 
of a 2-year college. 

Proximity 

From the viewpoint of 2-year college administrators, proximity 
was believed to have some vnsportance as a criterion. The largest 
group of respondents included many factors, such as population den- 
sity and curricula offerings, for consideration along with proximity. 
Preference was given to considering proximity only in similar insti- 
tutions offering similar programs. Nine State studies gave consider- 
able attention to this item, but only one stipulated a specific mileage 
requirement. 


Available Buildings for Use Temporarily 

This criterion item was not included in any of the State studies. 
Some administrators said it had some slight invportance as a criterion. 
The respondents believed that the use of temporary buildings was a 
last resort if no other means could be found. 4 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The responses received included many suggestions of other items 
to include in the list of criteria. Such items as educational leader- 
ship, adequately trained . faculty, understanding of the role of the 
2-year colleges, and guidance and placement services certainly do 
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contri^te to the success of a 2-year college. These items were not 
di^u^ in this chapter because they were mentioned infrequently 
and because they did not possess the quality of specificity found in 
the basic criteria. 

Informed opinion indicates that there are certain basic criteria 
hat are nwessary to meet before consideration can validly be given 
to establishing a 2-year college. After these aie met, howLr, fhe« 
remain still other factors to be considered in the implementation of 
an institution. These implementation factors are very important 
and merit extensive study at a later date. 


CHAPTER IV 


Some Proposed Criteria and Guidelines 

for Action 

HE MAJOR PURPOSE of this study has l>een to contribute to 


an understanding of tlie necessary condition or conditions under 
which a 2-year college can l>e established with a reasonable assurance 
of success. The search for these conditions has included an examina- 
tion of State laws, published State regulations, statewide studies 
of higher education, and a considerable sample of informed opinion. 

Before making particular observations about criteria pertinent 
to the establishment of public and private 2-year colleges, certain 
general conclusions may be drawn from the data gathered in the study 
and from the experiences and observations of the authors. Foremost, 
continued improvement of status of 2-year colleges demands that 
they be planned on sound, objective grounds and not allowed to de- 
velop in a haphazard manner. Tlie public or private agency which 
has responsibility for the establishment of any 2-year college should 
be aurare of the consequences of failure to operate an institution effec- 
tively once it is begun. 'Wlien failure occurs, it usually is occasioned 
by allowing an institution to start without a reasonable as.surance of 
sufficient enrollment, adequate financing, or other pertinent 
requirements. 

Four general principles stand out clearly as a guide for proposed 
criteria ; 

An agency which is considering or promoting a new 2-year college, 
therefore, should set up for itself specific criteria which can be used 
to judge the feasibility of e.stablishing a 2-year college in a specific 

area. 

The criteria selected should be reviewed periodically by the re- 
sponsible agency which may be a Stauf department of education, State 
board of higher education, or an educational board of a church. This 
review should be related to changing social and economic conditions. 
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'Hie criteri* for pubUc 2-year coUeges should, therefore, not be 
written in laws, but should be included in the regulations of the 
approving agency. 

There is no one set of criteria which can be used satisfactorily by 
public or private 2-year colleges throughout the United States. Ev«m 
un equation expressing success in terms of a ni^ber of constants and 
variables and representing multiple correlation would not appear 
practical. 


Criteria for Public 2-Ycar Colleges 

For States wishing to dev^op criteria for the establishment of 
pubhc 2-year coll^ies or for States wishing tp examine their present 
cntoa in terms of changing conditions, thp^nclusions and general- 
izations which follow a^ offered as guideUhes. At the outset of this 
presentation* attention is caUed to the/ fact that th^ are directed 
largely at the establishment of loc^. Public 2-year colleges, t ha t is, 
Aose controUed by local, district, OT^sgionsl boards, as opposed to 
State 2-year colleges or 2-year centeiy of State colleges or universities. 

Mmtfnum tmd Potentisl Enrol 

Belatively few sources used ^ this study reccxnmended a 2-year 
^llsge of lem than 200 studen^ The 200-400 range of enrollment 
for a,beginning college was tJW one most frequently found, the upper 
limit being preferred especiidly where the college planned was to be 
comprehensive in its prog^wm. Different methods can be used to 
^UJ^te the potential Mifollment. Among these, however, estimates 
biw on hi^ school ^mrollment or high sdiool graduates and those 
related to the numb^ of persons 18 or 19 years old in the area appear 
most often. Rdafively few sources supported use of enrollment estir 
mates made iit^rms of total population. 

A poten^ enrollment of 400 full-time students at the end of 
6 years Wuld appear to be nec^ry to provide adequate breadth of 
progmm/for a 2-year college. To insure such a potential, an enroll- 
ment m. 900 students in the 8-year high schools of the area or 1,200- 
lySOO^udentsin 4-year high schools is considered a minimuip. 

EimmfUl Support 

Assessed valuation is frequently mentioned in State laws, State 
studies, and by leaders in the junior college movement as a useful 
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facttJr in establishing desirable support levels. The range of pro- 
posals of an adequate assessed valuation, however, appears so great 
that no'useful generalization is |K>ssible. Moreover, assessed valua- 
tion, when considered singly, is not meaningful. The tax millage 
available to raise revenue for college operations, the level of State 
support, available, and the tuition charged must also be considered. 

In setting desirable criteria for support, the student tuition to be 
charged should be among the first considerations. Although most 
public junior colleges stress low tuition charges, only a few States, 
notably, California, Florida, and Washington, have legal restrictions 
on this subject. strong consensus was found in this study that in 
no public 2-year college should tuition exceed 35 percent of the total 
cost. The other 65 peicent or more must,Vherefore, come from other 
available sources. If the State supplies an amount equal to that 
raised by student charges (35 percent), the remaining percentage will 
nwd to be secured from the district. It is then hot difficult to deter- 
mine the combination of minimum assessed valuation and millage 
rate needed to support a 2-year college at a given level of operating 
costs. F or example, if 2 mills is agreed upon as a reasonable millage 
rate and the amount needed to be raised locally is $50,000, it will be seen 

that the needed minimum valuation is or $25,000,000. 

A 

This, in combination with equal amounts bf support from the student 
and the State, w’ould provide $500 per student per year for operating 
purposes; a minimal support level in view of actual costs in most 
States with public 2-year colleges. 

From this it is evident that criteria for support will need to be 
closely related to the tax pattern of the State. Where the student 
and the State pay most of the cost of operation, assessed valuation 
is not as necessary a criterion to consider as when the local district 
carries most of the burden. However, an “adequate support, pattern” 
is always essential so that the student may be assured of quality edu- 
cation. Yet, in seeking this goal,- constant concern is needed lest 
the tuition charges be set so high as to price, out of higher educational 
opportunity any qualified and capable students. 

Accessibility of Location to Students 

In order for 2-year colleges to fulfill their primary function, they 
need to be located conveniently to the homes of the students. This 
fact is recognized in most State laws which allow local political sub- 
divisions, counti^, or school di.stricts to establish these colleges. Con- 
sistently, statewide studies of need for 2-year colleges advocate the" 
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principle of accessibility of colleges to students, and on this point, 
strong agreement was found among State directors and administrators 
of public 2-year colleges. 

In j^neral, where a 2-year “commuting” college is being considered, 
accessibility by public transportation is a major necessity. ^Rela- 
tively few public 2-year colleges provide transportation for their 
students. At present, 1 hour each way devoted to travel would appear 
to set the practical limit of maximum daily commuting time. Experi- 
ence has shown that beyond this limit the student potential drops 
rapidlj(j 

Evidence of Local Interest 

Evidence of local interest is perhaps the most difficult criterion to 
establish and to follow objectively. Perhaps the most explicit dem- 
onstration of local interest is a vote of the people in the area to be 
served by the college, and this is required in most States which have 
enabling legislation for 2-year colleges. Some other suggestions 
emerged from this study which may be helpful in setting up realistic 
bases for appraising local interest in a 2-year college. One of the 
most important of these is the requirement that the locality applying 
for a 2-year college conduct a local study of need. This should he 
done under the direction of the State-level approving agency. The 
study should be designed to provide an accui^te picture of the local 
unmet ne^ for higher education, the projection of high school enroll- 
ment and potential college enrollment, the present and expected in- 
dustrial development, and other factors as specified by the approving 
agency. Another useful measure of community interest in, as well 
as n^ for, higher education is found in the plans and expectations 

of high school seniors. This should be made a part of the local area 
study. 


Proximity to Other Institutions of Higher Education 

^ A number of States have laws or regulations dealing with prox- 
imity. Th^ include, for example, the law in the State of Washing- 
ton s[^ifying that no junior college may be approved in any county 
in which there is a recognized institution of higher education. Some 
States have indicated that no 2-year college may be established within 
^ many miles of another similar institution. This factor of proximity 
18 aim found consistently among the criteria considered in statewide 
studies of need for 2-year colleges in a State program of higher 
learning. 
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Conceivably, the establishment of a fixed requirement to regulate 
the proximity of higher institutions may have served a useful pur- 
ix)se in the formative years of the 2-year college and helped to avoid 
some competition between institutions. Such criteria are gradually 
disappearing and, in terms of the more clearly defined and unique 
role of the 2-year college, may now l)e considered anachronisms. For 
example, (''alifornia has a definite |)olicy whereby both State colleges 
. and 2-year colleges are establishe<i in localities where population ne^ds 
justify .these institutions. As inor^. progress is n^de in statevj^ide 
planning of higher education, there will ^ less nece^ity for legal or 
legulatory restrictions in the proximity of institutions. 

Therefore, it ap|>ears inadvisable that any specific distance limi- 
tation betw'een colleges be used as a criterion in locating 2-year 
colleges. In heavily populated areas, there may te a university or 
State college and several 2-year colleges all in the same city. There 
should, of course, be avoidance of unnecessary duplication, but the 
agency resi)onsible for approving new 2-year colleges can well be 
guided by a survey or study of the educational needs of an area with- 
out relying on the arbitrary distance limitation used in the past 
The feasible and useful criteria for establishment of local or district 
public 2-year colleges may be summarized under three major con- 
siderations. These are: (1) Potential enrollment in the 2-year col- 
lege; (2) the indications of a reliable and adequate level of financial 
support; and (3) evidence of local interest and desire for a college. 
Other factors such as proximity to existing colleges can be reviewed 
in a study of the extent to which they support or detract from the 
three main factors named. In general, however, if the potential for 
enrollment is high, financial resources adequate, and local interest 
high, a 2-year college in a locality can be envisioned with confidence. 

^Criteria for Establishing 2-Year Centers 

Two-year centers are different in several important ways from the 
2-year colleges which are operating under local or district auspices 
or as autonomous 2-year State colleges. Centers or branches of 4-year 
colleges or universities in the main have a very definite and tightly 
drawn administrative and fiscal identification with the higher insti- 
tution with which they are affiliated. 

Few written statements can be found of policy regarding criteria 
for 2-year centers or branches. It would appear that in general a 
2-year center or a 2-year branch results from the expansion qf an 
extension program. 
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The procedure of founding a center usually follows a fairly definite 
pattern. The pattern, with some slight variations, has been observed 
m the establishment of the 14 Commonwealth Centers of Pennsylvania 
State University and the centers of other major universities in Penn- 
sylvania, the 7 Freshman-Sophomore Centers of the University of 
Wisconsin, and the centers or branches of 4-year colleges or universities 
o" Virigina, New Mexico, and public and private colleges in 
other State^ Firrt, a request is received from a certain town or 
distnct asking a 4-year college or university to provide one or more 
extension courses in the community. Often, the first courses requested 
are m teacher education needed for employed teachers to earn 
advanced degrees and to improve themselves professionally The 
extension courses are provided as requested, sometimes using as 
instructors qualified persons who live in the locality and are approved 
by tha. university. In other instances, members of the regular 
academic staff of the university travel to the area to teach the extension 
courses, or both procedures in staffing are followed. The locality 
provides the physical facilities for the classes, and the students 
ensiled in the course pay most of the cost of instruction through 
tuition or general fees. If the services are well received, a variety 
of courses are soon provided every evening of the week and often on 
Saturday morning as well. 

As the services in the locality become established, more formal steps 
are taken to consolidate the courses into programs and to crystalize 
the character of the center or branch. A part-time coordinator or 
resident director is employed to determine what additional courses 
would likely be successful, and otherwise to administer the operations 
of the unit. A permanent physical site is acquired. For example, the 
Wisconsin law authorizes counties through county taxes to provide 
buildings for the University of Wisconsin Centers, and in Penn- 
^Ivania and New. Mexico, formal procedures ha^e been established 
whereby this is also done. Depending on the attitude of the 4-year 
college or university, the strength of the local area needs for the 
program provided, and othen factors b^h in the locality and the 
colleges involved, the program fades out, remains fairly constant, or 
expands into a pemanent center or branch. 

The center or branch, when finally and fully esteblished, usually 
has a full-time administrative steff and a number of full-time resident 
instractors who are selected by the resident director and supervised 
by him under the general administration of various colleges, divisions, 
or departments of the parent 4-year college or university. These are 
supplemented ly other staff from the university who teach at the 
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center or branch on n part-time basis. Often, individual courses of 
the upper-division or prndunfe level are offered at the center or branch 
as well as a full array of. freshman and sophomore arts and science 
courses. Although some 2-year centers, s\ich as those of Pennsylvania 
State University, offer 2-year courses for technicians and semi- 
professional workers, most centers offer programs heavily oriented 
to the freshman-sophomore arts and sciences. At the time when the 
center is established on a permanent basis, usually three significant 
developments occur in public/institutions. These three concomitant 
occurrences include ; ( 1 ) A drop in student fees to more nearly approxi- 
mate those charged' for identical courses on the parent campus; (2) an 
increase in State aid for the parent institution to balance out the loss 
in income occasioned by lowering tuition ; and (3) a demand upon the 
community for a reaffirmation of its faith in the center by contrib- 
uting a part or all of the money necessary to establish |)erinanent 
facilities. As has been noted, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New 
Mexico illustrate this fact in that capital expenditures are required 
from the district in which the center is located. In New Mexico, the 
locality is also expected to pay a part of the operational costs. Among 
privately controlled institutions, similar observations cannot be 
reported because these institutions rely heavily on student tuition 
and fees for operating revenue, both for the branches and for the 
parent institution. 

Summary of Criteria 

From the above description, several conclusions may be drawn. 
In the first place, the initiative for the establishment of a center or- 
branch must obViously come from the community. The sureess of 
the ii^itution is determined by the community’s awareness of the 
need for services. Where a college arbitrarily decides to set up ex- 
tension work in a community, competition and friction can result 
which is harmful not only to the center but to the parent institution 
as well. Coordination of effort is clearly called for in situations 
where two or more 4-year colleges or lyiiversities feel themselves to 
be in a position to meet local educational needs by establishing a 
center. Provision of identical services in a locality by two or more 
universities indicates lack of statewide planning, creates many knotty 
problems, and weakens public enthusiasm and support of the program. 

In establishing 2*-year branches, the size of the enrollment, it ap- 
pears, is not considered so important as it is in other types of public 
2-year colleges. With the center or branch, all that is required is 
sufficient enrollment to fill a number of individual courses or a pro- 
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gram. The center can advertise its willingness to provide any higher 
education course for which nn adequate preregistration is received. 
There is a lack of clear-cut evidence of the costs of operation and 
breadth of educational services of branches as compared to other types 
of 2-year colleges. Such data, if available, would likely show that 
from 200 to 400 students are needed for a program of minimum scope 
and economical operation. 

Financial support is not considered particularly imjwrtant in the 
initial stages of a 2-year branch. The student pays most, if not all, 
of the cost, the locality .supplies the physical facilities, and staff needs 
are iisually met by academic personnel employed by the parent insti- 
tution and paid extra for services rendered to extension teaching or 
by employing qualified personnel who reside in the community. 

If t^e objective of a locality is to acquire a permanent service, the 
establishment of a 2-year branch must br based on determinations 
quite like those stated for other types of 2-year institutions. There 
must be evidence of need at a fairly consistent level; that is, enroll- 
ment potential must be demonstrable and strong. The community 
must be aware of its need for higher education and must request 
services from the 4-year college or university. Ultimately, financial 
resourt'es to support a full-time resident administrative and teaching 
staff must be acquired. In contrast to the essential elements for estab- 
lishment of a local, district, or State 2-year college, establishment of a 
center or branch requires the presence of a 4-year colle^ or university 
which IS willing to serve on a permanent basis the communities adja- 
cent to its own campus. 


Criteria for Establishment of Private 2-Year Colleges 

Before considering the criteria necessary for the establishment of 
private 2-year colle^ it would seem desirable to review briefly the 
unique (^aracteristics of these institutions. Although admittedly 
not found in all private junior colleges, there are a number of charac- 
ten^ics which are believed to be representative of many of these 
institutions. Most private 2-year colleges are residential, not com- 
muting colleges. Most private 2-year colleges provide emphasis on 
religious or philosophical concerns in conformance with the avowed 
purp<^ of the school. According^ io the 1960 directory of the 
A^encan Association of Junior Colleges, 164 of the total number 
of ^79 private junior colleges are Church-related institutions. Most 
private 2-year^ college draw students from a wider geographical 
area than do the public 2-year colleges since they do not have a local 
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district or «rea responsible for their support and control. Similarly, 
mostfprivate 2-yenr collepea endeavor to attract students who have 
a emnmunity of interests. The physical community sunwuidinp 
the colle/re i.s not usually served except where a limited number of day 
students attend. Most private 2-year collepes ap|>ear to have objec- 
tives that are more concerned with teaching the students how to live 
than they are with teaching them how to earn a living. They usually 
provide some courses in general wlucation and a limite<l nuinlier of 
terminal programs an4 place more emphasis on the academic than 
on the technical. There is a tendency for private 2-yenr colleges to 
l^e for men only or for women only. Colleges for women are more 
prevalent than colleges for men; 74 of the total number of private 
2-year colleges are for women only and 45 for men only. 

Private 2 -year colleges receive most of their financial sup|)ort from 
tuition, endowments, and gifts. These endowments and gifts some- 
times come from agencies within the community. There, also are some 
instances where the community in w'hich the college is located provides 
the site and part of the funds to assist in capital oonstniction. 
Shenandoah College, which will l)e locnte<l in Winchester. Va., is 
an illustration. As a rule, however, no public funds are available 
to the private college for current o|)eration8. 

With these distinctive trait.s of private 2-ycar colleges in mind, 
it becomes evident that the criteria for the establishment of public 
2-year colleges ore not completely appropriate for the establishment | 
of private 2-year colleges. Although some of the criteria l>ear siginfi- 
cnnce to loth tyi)es of institutions, the lelative importance would 
not be the same for the private as for the public college. In general, 
the projections of enrollment and expectations of financial support 
are likely two of the major considerations. These were paramount 
considerations for public 2-year colleges also, but they need a different 
approach when a private 2-year college is under study. In a recent 
report, prepared by R. Orin Cornett, the minimal figures of a potential 
enrollment of at least 300 students for a pr^ate junior college and an 
initial outlay of $4,000 per student are specified “if a college is to 
operate successfully, efficiently, economically, and enduringly.” ' 
For a church-related independent junior college, the potential enroll- 
ment may be estimated by examining the experience of similar col- 
leges. For example, if the institution can ^ure the number of high 
school graduates among the church families within the service area, 
it can then estimate from the experience of similar colleges the per- 

^ Report of o Burvep of Potentialitieo for m College in MohUe, Alobama, pr^parHl on a 
aenrlce of the U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Offlce of Education, 
Dlrlfilon of Higher Education, for the Alabama Ilnptlat CoDTentlon, September 1959, bj 
R. Orin Cornett 
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centAge of theee graduates who would be likely to choose to attend 
the college. It then would add to this potent ial a number representing 
the percentage of high school graduates from families of other faiths 
who might be expected to attend. 

Summary of Criteria 

It is l»lieved that a private 2-year college sliould have a potential 
enrollment of at least 300 students. Emphasis must be placed on 
(he fact, however, that although 300 student^nay be adequate for 
a beginning college, additional economies can be expected witli an 
institution that has a larger eniollment. 

A subsidy of at least $200 |)er full-time student per year supplied 
by the supporting organization seems to be essential. This is espe- 
cially, true if the private school is church-related, for in general the 
fees of the private church-ielated 2-year colleges are lower than for 
a private non-churdi-related 2-year college. 

Although the two conclusions given above appear to be the most 
important, other considerations were frequently mentioned by admin- 
istrators intimately connected with private 2-year oollegea The con- 
sensus expressed by these persons may be summarized by the following 
paragraph. 

Obviously, any college needs community backing. Xkis is not only 
in the viewpoint of gifts and donations, but also in providing a 
favorable climate in which the college may operate. It is essential to 
discover the attitude of the community regarding the need for higher 
education and whether or not these needs are being adequately met. 
An index of the attitude of the community may be found in its will- 
ingness to support e<lucational, health, and cultural agencies within 
its environs. A community in which little attention is given to art, 
music, and higher education may have gieat need for a private 2- 
year college but may not. be the most desirable in which to establish 
such an institution. 

Especially pertinent to criteria are the comnients expressed by one 
of the respondents, “There can be no set criteria for the establishment 
of a junior (Allege without specific reference to the purpose, programs, 
and locale to be served. All answers to the questions you have asked 
depend upon the purposes of the institution proposed, w’hether co- 
educational or not, wh^her residential or not, and on whether a col- 
lege-parallel curriculum, a program on general education, Or terminal 
or technical program is propo^. After collecting this information 
in any fpven situatjon, some conclusions and an appropriate design 
should be very e»isy to develop.” • 

* J. O. Rtoil, Aeademle PMldeat of Stephono Collego, ColoiDbU, Mo. 
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Basic Criteria for 2-Year Colleges 

There can be no one valid set of criteria for the establishment of 
all 2-^ar colleges. The most important criterion is a requirement 
of a study of the area and constituency to be served by the proposed 
college. . The importance of this approach cannot be overemphasized. 
In the conducting of the study, four other criteria can be examined; 
potential enrollment, financial support, community interest, and the 
educational needs of students likely to enroll in the institution. 

When public 2-year colleges are being considered, the first, step 
should be ,to conduct a statewide study of higher education. In 
this study, the criteria governing establishment of 2-year colleges 
should be set up, for the role of the 2-year institutions can best be 
understood -by examining the areas of responsibility of all types of 
post-high scnool institutions. . After a statewide study has developed 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for the establishment of 2-year 
colleges in a State, local community studies and efforts to found new 
institutions can be undertaken with clarity of purpose and assurance 
of success. 

There is always danger in setting up minimum requirements lest 
these requirements be accepted as a standard. From his 16 years as an 
administrator of community colleges and long years as ezjecutive 
secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Jesse Bogue 
wrote that he was “strongly inclined to'* *recommend a college of from 
400 to, 500 students.’’ He further added, “Granted a favorable loca- 
. tion and strong financial backing from independent sources, the writer 
would plan for an independent junior college of 500 students for 
both men and women as coordinate education.” * 

The. private institution frequently has been the pioneer in .educa- 
tion. This, is especially true in the junior college field. It will not 
supersede the public 2-year college, nor will it be eliminated by the 
more extensive growth of the public 2-year college. Both are needed. 
As there are many types of “private 2-yenr colleges, any further gen- 
eralizations regarding criteria for their establishment do not at this 
time appear to be especially tenable. 

Additional studies are needed to establish guidelines for securing 
• ■,in formation needed to determine whether or not a specific type of 
private 2-year college should be established as well as the conditions 
under which its success can best be secured. In this connection, atten- 
^ tion can be called also to the need to relate studies of criteria for 
2-year colleges to those of 4-year institutions. Both need to be estab- 
lished and maintaine<l on the basis of clearly defined objectives. And 

i 

*JeHse Parker Bogue» The Community College. New York: McOraw^Hlll Book Co.. 
1950. p. 100. 
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in this, the interrelatedness but yet distinctiveness of 2-year and 4-year 
colleges need to be recognized and preserved. 

Some denominations have established 2-year colleges as an initial 
step toward the development of 4-year institutions. This practice 
appears to detract from effective accomplishment of the proper pur- 
poses of both types of institutions. Indeed, some 4-year colleges 
might be well advised to become 2-year colleges and some of the very 
small 2-year colleges might well be combined with other small 2-year 
colleges operated under the same agency. Such changes would pro- 
vide a broader, more adequate service to the student, more acceptable 
salaries to the staffs, and stronger, more enduring units in higher 
education. 

Guidelines for State Legislation Relating to Public 2- Year 

Colleges 

Repeatedly, during the course of this study, the authors have been 
requested to translate their findings into a statement of guidelines 
for State legislation relating to 2-year colleges. Moreover, they have 
received^ many requests for such a statement from State officials 
responsible for planning op supervising statewide programs of 2-year 
colleges. This section of the report is included, therefore, to pro- 
mote more effective State legislative enactments^ relating to 2-year 
colleges. Other studies have shown that shortcomings in legislation 
once created, are extremely difficult to correct and that much legis- 
lative attention and energy is consumed in the effort to do so.* ‘ . 

Asa general principle, a State law enabling establishment of 2-year 
colleges should be phrased in broad, permissive terms, setting forth 
the basic conditions to be met and procedures to be followed by the 
i^ncy or agencies authorized to set up and operate these institutions. 
Specific criteria for establishing a 2-year college and detailed restric- 
tive statements should not be included in State laws. Recognizing 
these basic precepts, therefore, sound laws can greatly expedite the. 
orderly and consistent development of 2-year colleges. These laws 
should-^ 

1. Designate a pattern for organisation and control of the individual 2-year 
institutions to be established In the State. This should be consistent 
with the antecedent history and development of education in the State. 


*8, V. Martorana, “The Legal Statiia of Public 2-Year Collegea,*’ American Junior CoU 
tegcB, He^ae P. Bogue (editor). Washington : American Council on Bdacation» 1886, p. 
17-29 ; and Hollla, Land, and Martorana, Surveg of State LegMation Relating to Higher 
Education, July i, to December SI, 1959, U.S. Department of Health, Bducatlon, and 
Welfare (Office of Education (jircular 618). Washington: U.S. Government Prtntlng 
Office, 1960. i 
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2. Establish the procedure and level of State support to be given per gtudrat 
for current operations and for capital (xutlay* This should be expressed 
in terms of a fraction of the total cost rather than in dollar amounts 
because proportionate parts of total costs automatically adjust the support 
formula to changes in economic conditions, 

8. Establish or designate a State approval agency for 2-year colleges. This 
agency may be the State board of education or the State superintendent 
of public inptruction; it may be the State board of higher educaticm; 
or it may be a separate board or commission established to be the 2-year 
college agency. 

4. Give this approval agency the power within the general provisions of 
the law to : — 

a. Establish the role of the 2-year college In the State. 

b. Develop criteria necessary for the establishment of 2-year colleges. 

c. Administer the State financial support program. 

d. Set up a survey form to be used for local surveys of need and poten- 
tial for 2-year colleges. Provide supervision in the conducting of 
survey^ and require that the results of the study be used in review- 
ing the application for approval to establish. Use the survey results 
to set up priorities. 

e. Require that the initiative to establish 2-year colleges come from the 
area to be served. 

f. Establish standards in programs, instruction services, and facilities 
to be met 2-year colleges claiming State support 

g. Assist in the coordination of all post-high school institutions. 

h. Evaluate periodically the 2-year colleges in terms of objectives, 
programs, instruction, facilities, and support 
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Statutory and Regulatory Criteria in Opera- 
tion in 1959 for the Establishment of 2- 
Year Colleges, by States 


Alabama 

There are no public Jnniw or commanlty colleges 
In Alabama and no prorislon is made in the law 
tor th^ establishment Alabama State G<41ege 
operates a 2-year branch in Mobile; however, 
Information concerning oflBcial criteria for Its 
establishment is not available. 

There are no (Adal published regalations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

Alaska 

Qnalifled school districts are identified as those 
having an average dally membership during the 
previous schod year of at least 17(1^ high sdio<d 
studisots. 

Criterion Criteria in State Lowe 

High scho<4 average dally (See above statement) 
attendance. 

Action for initiating a 2-year Application of local school board to University 
college. of Alaska. 

State ageucy apiuroval Board <rf Begents uf the Unlversi^ of Alaska 

establlsbes communis colleges. Including voca- 
tional and academic programs at Instruction 
applicaUe to grades 12-14. (1908) 

There are no regulations regarding criteria be> 
yond those stipulated In the laws governing 
2-year colleges. 

8«(M0oo-ao — a ra 
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Arizona 

There are two types of districts in Arissona — 
the high school and the union or county high 
school district. 

Criteria in State Lame 

High school average dally 100 or more In high school district; 200 or more 
attendance. in union or county district. (1927) 

Assessed valuation $r>,000,000 for high school district; $5,000,000 for 

union or county district. (1927) 

There are no regulations regarding criteria be- 
yond those stipulated in the laws governing 
2-year colleges. 




Criterion 

average 


Arkansas 

The laws of Arkansas make no provisions for 
the establislmfent of Junior or community col- 
leges.. Arkansas State College operates a 2-year 
branch at Beebe. Information concerning official 
criteria for its establishment is not available. 
There are no official published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

California 

In California there are two types of districts in 
which a Junior college can be established — the 
junior college district and the^dnifled school 
district. The Junior college district is identified 
as including ali the territory in one high school *' 
district or in two or more contiguous high schooi 
or unified districts. The unified school district 
includes all the territory in one or more high 
school districts and one or more unified school 
districts provided all such districts are 
contiguous. - 


Criterion Criteria in State Lavas 

School population In unified districts the total enrollment in grades 

9-12 must be 3,500 pupils. 

Assessed valuation The State Board of Education sets minimum 


standards. The standards shall include, in 
addition to others, as the Board, may establish, 
a requirement that the assessed valuation shall be 
an amount which, upon the levy of ‘a district 
tax, when added to the available State financial 
aid for Junior college education, will be deemed 
adequate for a Junior college In the proposed area. 
(1957) 
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California — Continued 

Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

Action for initiating a 2-year Petition by proposed district to State School 
college. ^ Board of Education, or recommendation of county 

, committee on school district organization ; or 

. ^ by resolution of thelocal board in unifie<I districts 

with a pupil enrollment of 3,600 in grades ^12. 

Vote of people Favorable to such establisbment. (1950) 

Survey \ Conducted by State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. (1050) 

State agency approval The State Board of Education establishes mini- 

mum standards for formation of Junior college 
districts. (1050) 

Criteria in State Regnlations 

Enrollment Sufficient to Justify establishment (approxi- 

mately 400). 

Assessed valuation No firm rule except in the unified district where 

|100 million Is recommended. 

Financial ability. — — _ — Evidence of ability to support. 

Survey cooperation of State Department of 

Education. 

Community Interest Based on willingness to vote for the formati<m 

and to support the district 

Curricula Must include terminal program. 


Gilorado 

In Colorado the Junior college district consists 
of complete first-, second-, or third-class public 
school districts which may be all in one county, 
or may be in two or more counties. 


Criterion Criteria m State Laws 

School population 3,500 or more as determined by the latest school 

mnsus. (1937) 

Assessed valuation 320 million or more at thq time of organization. 

(1037) 

Action for initiating a it^yeaV Petition of 500 electors. (1037) 
college. 

Vote of people Majority of votes cast. (1037) C 

State agency approval. State Board of Education most ai^rove “area 

for organization.” (1937) 

Criteria in State Regulations 

Enrollment Sufficient to Justify establishment (approxi- 

mately 300). 

Assessed valuation — Recommended approximately 150-00 <pilllion. 

Fi n ancia l ability — Evidebse of ability included In survW. 

* '.N 
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'' Colorado— Continued 

Criterion Criteria in State Regviations 

gurvey In collaboration with State Department ‘of 

Eilucntlon. 


Community interest Evidenced in survey. 

Must not detract from other Stated in regulations, 
institutions. 

Curricula Two-year training in arts and sciences and 

humanities beyond 12th grade and vocational 
education. 

» 

Connecticut 

There are no public Junior colleges in Connecticut. 
♦ The 1959 law makes possible public Junior 

colleges in local districts. 

Criterion ' Criteria in ^tate Lavys 

Action for initiating a 2-^ear Board of education of any town. (1959) 
college. 

Vote of people Approval on referendum by a majority of the 

electors. (1960) 

State agency approval State Board ^ Education. (1959) 

There are no oflBcial published regulations pct- 
taining to 2-year colleges. > 

Delaware 

There are no public Junior or community colleges 
in Delaware. 

There are no official published regu]|||(«s per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

•t 

Florida 

In Florida the 2-year college district is the county 
unit which includes all public schools, kinder- 
garten to Junior college. Groups of counties 
may cooperate to support a junior college ; how- 
ever, the legal control rmialns in the county of 
location. 

CHtevion Cr^eTui in State Laws 

Action for initiating a 2-year County board of public instruction must recjnest 
college. approval from State Board of Education, (1989, 

as amended) 

State agency approval Prior approval of the Stkte Board' of Sducation 

necessary; (1989, as amended) 

Cri^na in StaU BegviaiionB 
County unit districts srs further designate ns 
Prlolrities One, Two, or Three. • ' 
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Florida — Oontiiiued 

Criterion Criteria in State Regulations 

Bnrollnient Priorities One and Two — ^not leas than 400 fall- 

time students ; Priority Three — not lees than 200. 

Financial support Local pledging of financial support for each col- 

lege Is necessary. . 

Survey County or counties request State superintendoit 

to authorize a survey to determine the local readi- 
ness to sui^rt such a college and the feasibility 
of the attendance area Included. 


Other 


When more than one county Is considered, no 
area should have a travel radius longer than 80 
miles for commuting to gnd from an InsUtutloii. 
Growth potential should be high If the area is 
near the lower limits of any of the criteria. 


Georgia 


It is possUfie under the laws at Georgia to 
establish a local Junior college; however, all 
of the Junior colleges in operatlcm at the piee- 
ent time are State Junior colleges under the 
Regents of the University System of Georgia. 

Criterion Criteria in State llanos 

High scho(fi average daily 8,500 in 80-mlle radius. 
attMidance. 

Action fmr iwlriwMng a 2- By request to 'the Regents from the proper 
year college. political subdivision, after which criteria are 

pr esen ted for a decision. 


Survey Yes. 

State agency approval The Board of Regents of the University Sye* 


> tem at Georgia has complete authority to ap- 

prove or disapprove and lurescribe minimum 
standards for establishment of Junior colleges. 

‘ (1058) 

Criteria in State Regvlatiane 

These regulations give the criteria under which * 
local Junior colleges may be established accord- 
ing to the 1058 law. 

Enrollment Minimum of 200 full-time equivalent daytime 

students at beginning of first yeaf, 800 at 
beginning of second year, and 850 at beginning 
^ of third year. (High schools within a 80-mlle 

radius* must have had an average of 800 white 
graduates and an average dally attendance 
' 84S00 white students in grades 0-12 for 2 yeArs > 

isrior to date application.) 

Financial suppmrt. .... From State (through Board of Regents). 
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Georgia — Condnued 

Criterwri Criteria in State Regulations 

Financial aMIlty Potential subdivision must demonstrate ade- 

, quate bonding and/or taxing ability to satis- 

factorily discharge their financial obligations 
to the Board of Regents without undue hardship. 

Survey Yes. 

Community interest There must be clear evidence that a majority 

of the qualified voters of the political subdi- 
visions applying are enthusiastically in favor of 
the establishment. 


Must not detract from other There must be evidence that operation Of the 


institutions. proposed junior college ^lli not adversely affect 

any other public or private institution of higher 
education. 

School plant Political subdivisions must furnish a complete 


school plant including site, buildings, grounds, 
and equipment which will hoi^ the projected 
enrollment for the fourth year of operation, but 
for not less than 400 full-time equivalent students. 

Curricula All curricular offerings must be of Junior college 

• grade; however, both college preparatory and 

terminal curricula of 1 and 2 years may be offered. 

Compliance with operating Each applicant will demonstrate a continuing ‘ 
policies. willingness to comply with operating policies . 

established by the Regents. (This applies only 
when applying under an act of legislature. All 
new colleges have come into existence through * 
constitutional powers of the Regents to estab- 
^ li^ new units.) ^ » 

Hawaii 

'fhere is no State legislation affecting Junior 
. colleges in Hawaii. 

There are no^ official published regulations ^r-^ 
talning to 2-year colleges. ^ 

Idaho 

In Idaho the Junior college district consists of 
one or more school districts of one or more 
counties having an aggregate high school enroll- 
ment during the school year next preceding the 
organisation of such district of not less than 
800 students. 


Criterion CriteHa in State Laws 

School population (See above statement.) 

Assessed valuation (Junior College District) Not less than $10 mil- 


lion as shown l>y the equalised assessment rolls 
of real and personal property fQr the preceding 
calendar yrar. (1989) 
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Criterion 


Idaho — Continued 

Criteria in State Laws 


Action for initiating a 2-year Petition signed by not less than 300 qnalifled 


college. electors residing in the district with not less than 

100 petitioners from each high school district 
(1039) 

Vote of people Majority of votes cast (1989) 

State agency approval State Board of Education. (1939) 


Criteria in State Regvlatione 

Curricula Approval of State Board of BMucation 

Illinois 


Prior to 1959, there were two tyi>es of districts 
in which Junior colleges might be established. 
These were (1) districts of less than 500,000 
population which were authoHzed to establish 
a Junior college as part of the public school 
system; minimum population in school district 
of 10,000 — where less than 10,000 one Jtinlor 
college may be established in each county; and 
(2) Joint Junior college districts wherein two or 
more districts may enter into a written agree- 
ment for the establishment of Joint Junior col- 
leges. In 1959 the area Junior college district 
was established which is described as being “con- 
tiguous and compact” and which must contain no 

' part of a district now operating a 2-year college, 

» or must contain all of such districts. 

• Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

/ 

Total population in the (See above statement) For area Junior col- 
district lege^ — not less than 30,<XM>, nor more than 500,000. 

Assessed valuation Area Junior colleges — $76 million. 

Action for initiating a 2-year By ^e district — submitted to Superintehd^t of 
college. Public Instruction. (1957) Area Junior col- 

lege — petition signed by 500 voters and containing 
signatures of voters from three-fourths of high 
school districts in described territory, must be 
filed with county superintendent of cdunty in 
which , greatest population of proposed territory 
resides. * 

Vote of people Majority of voters voting. (1957) Area Junior 

colleges — majorities in (1) corporate areas, total 
, of votes cast; (2) unincorporated areas, total of 

votes cast ; (3) total of votes east In each district 
^ow operating a 2-year c<filege. 


Burvey — Includipg such conslderatl<ms as enrcfilment, as^ 

sessed valuation, and needs in the area. (1967). 
State agency approval State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Criterion * 

Enrollment 

PInancial support 

Survey 

Conunimlty Interest 

Proximity to other Institu- 
tions. 

Ouriicula 

Compliance with (H;)eratins: 
policies. 


Illinois — Continued 

Criteria in State Regxdationt 

Projection to show nUnimum oi 200 In first full 
year of operation. 

Must show local ability to Support through legal 
tax rate plus State aid. 

Local survey group In addition to county super- 
intendent — State Superintendent study. 

State office will furnish no assistance to estab- 
lish until clear evidence is shown of community 
Interest 

Survey most show no confilct between operation 
of existing institutions and proposed 2-year 
college. 

Both transfer and terminal programs required 
to extent that they, meet conununlty needs. 
Required for recognition and reimbursement 

Indiana 

There are no public junior or community colleges 
in Indiana and no provision is made In the law 
for the establishment or maintenance of such 
colleges. Indiana and Purdue Universities 
operate 2-year branches. Information concern- 
ing official criteria for their establlsbrnrat la 
not available. Vincennes University, a 2-year 
college, is operating under regulations of the 
original charter of 1880. 

There are no official publlsBed regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 


Iowa 


In Iowa a qualified *^school district maintaining 
I a 2-year college is Identified as one containing 

a population of 6,000 or more. 

Criterion V 

Criteria in State Law$ 

Total population in the dis- 5,00O or more. , 
trlct 

Action for initiating a 2-year Application of local district board of education 
college. to State Board of Ihiblic Instruction (through 

State Superintendent). 

Vote of i>eople Cannot be adopted unless the vote In favor of 

the establishment Is equal to at least 00 percent 
of the total votes cast for and against it at a 
given elecd<». (IMl) 

Survey : Yes. 

There are no (ffildal published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year ctdleges. 
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Kansas 


In Kansas Junior colleges may be established in 
cities of first or second class or by special 
legislation. 


Criterion Criteria in State Laws 


Assessed ralnation. 


Board of education of any city of first of second 
class may levy a tax not exceeding two mtiu 
on the dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
city. Board of trustees of a county high school 
may levy a tax not exceeding Ho of a mill on 
the dollar of the as s es s e d valuation of the 
county. 


Action for IniUatlng a 2-year Local school board calls elecUon. 
college. 

Voteof peoplf _ Majority of the electors voting must favor such 

an extension of the high school course of study 
Slate agency approval SUte Board of BducatlOTi. 


Criterion 
Financial support... 
Financial ability 


Criteria in State Regulations 

Yes, as a policy of the State Department. 

Evidence shown— as a ptdlcy of the State Depart- 
ment 


Survey __ yes, as a policy ot the State D^Mrtment 

^nicula Must offer college transfer program. 

Oompliancp with operating Tea Reports to county superintendent and 
poiiciee. State Superintendent 


Kentucky 

In Kentndcy boards of education of cities of 
the second class may tthUbllsh or acquire by 
lawful conveyance municipal Junior colleges for 
the purpose of promoUng pubUc education. The 
University of Kentucky operates four 2-year 
centers established on the basis of need in the 
community, support, and the slae of the area. 


Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

Action for ihitiating a 2-year ( See Vote of pe<n>le. ) 
college. 

Vote of people Boards of education of school districts in counties 


containing a city of the fourth class whether 
the l^unda^ lines of the district are contiguous 
with that of the city or not, are authorised to 
establish or to acquire by purchase, gift, lease 
or by lawful cmiveyance Junior colleges for the 
purpose of promoting public education. 8o<^ 
coUeges are supported by a tax levy which "Ml irt 
be passed by a majority of the voters. 

There are no official puMlahed regulations pw- 
tainlng to 2-year coUsges. 
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Criterion 

Louisiana 

In Louisiana there are no public junior colleges; 
however, the law makes provision for establish- 
ing Junior (H)lleges in districts ctmiprislng an 
entire i>arish. Louisiana State University o|>- 
erates a 2year branch center at Chambers. 
Legislation autboriees appropriations be made 
for its ex|>ansioa from both the State general 
fund and from funds derived from State mineral 
leases. 

Criteria in State Larr^ 

Action for Initiating a 2 year 
college. 

Vote of people 

On initiative of jiarish (county) school boartis. 

Majority in number of voters (proi>erty' tax- 
payers only) and assessments voted, to levy up to 
2 mills for 10 years. ^ 

State agency approval 

State Department of Education. 

Criteria in State RegvIationA 

Other ^ 

Must be in conjunction with State high school 
and offer two years of standard college work 
prescribed by State I^epartment of Dducation. 

Maine 

/ 

There are no public Junior or community colleges 
in Maine and ao provision is made in the law for 
the establishment and maintenance of such col- 
leges: however, any Junior college seeking au- 
thority to grant an associate degree makes appli- 
cation to the Secretary of State in a manner pre- 
scribed by him. The Commissioner of Education 
and the State Board of liducation exercise Joint 
supervision. 

There are no official published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

Criterion 

Maiyland 

• * ■ 

In Maryland the qualified district is the qounty, 
with the exception of the city of Baltlihore. In 
addition, there are three State teachers colleges 
offering general 2-year programs and a State 
Junior college located at St. Mary's City. 

Criteria in State Laws 

State agency 'approval 

Criterion. 

State Superintendent of Schools. 

Criteria in State Regulations 

•V 

Enrollment 

(In practice only-~no written regulations) 

Elstlmated on school enrollment and total 
population. 
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Criterion 

Financial support 

Surrey r 

Community Interest 

School plant 

Curricula 

Compliance with operating 
policies. 

<r 


Maryland — Continued 

Criteria in State Regntatione 
Evidence shown. 

Yes. by State Department of Education. 

Yes. 

Adequacy of high school plant on a 4-10 p.m. 
basis. 

Must offer at least one complete 2-year curricu- 
lum, either terminal or transfer. 

Must comply with standards for approval of 
Junior colleges approved by the State Board ot 
Education. 


Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts In 1046, two Junior colleges 
were established under special law. In 1960 
legislation was passed authorlting the Board of 
Regional Community Colleges to establish Junior 
colleges at their discretion. Junior colleges are 
not to be established by cities or towns after Jan- 
uary 1, I960. 

Criterion ^ Criteria in State Laws 

Action for initiating a 2-year (See above statement) 
college. 

State agency approval Massachusetts Board of Regional Community 

Colleges determines need, develops and executes 
overall plan to meet the need, chooses suitable 
locations. (1968) 

Criteria in State Regulations 

Community interest Continuance when estabUshed with local school 

boards subject to^termlnatira on 6-months notice • 
by either party. 

Michigan 

There are four types of districts in Michigan in 
which Junior colleges may be established. ’ These 
iiKdnde: (1) a qualiiBed school district identified 
as a first-, second-, or third-class or graded school 
district having a population of more than 10,000 
(1961) ; (2) a cooi)eratlng district wherein two 
or more districts may J(rfn together in establish- 
ing and operating a community college, (where 
10,000 population Is not available, an affirmative 
vote of the majority of electors present and voting 
in each district concerned Is reqniired), (1966); 
(8) a Joint county district comprising one or 
more entire counties; prior an;>roval State 
Soperlntendent of PubUc Instmctlbn and State 
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Michigan — Continued 

Board of Education necessary (1058) ; and (4>) 
the unified school district — a community college 
district which includes 2 or more school districts 
operating grades K-12 (1959). Formed hy af- 
firmative vote of electors in each district InvidTed 
subsequent to approval of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with advice and coupsel of State 
Board of Education ; operated and controlled by 
special board representing each of the school dis- 
tricts involved. 


Criterion 

Total population in 
district 

Action for initiating a 2-year Local board of education. 


college. 

Vote of people (See above statements.) 

State agency approval 1 State Board of Education. (1951). 


Criteria m State Regulations 

(Working jibllcy of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction) 

Financial ability—. The needed local tax rate to be levied on the com- 

munity college district for operation and capital 
outlay should not extend the total tax rate In any 
included tax unit beyond what Is reasonalde for. 
property owners to pay. 

Community interest Strong desire on the part of the citizens of the 

proposed community college district for at least 
a major part of the proposed community c<^ege 
program. 

School plant Central facilltiee within commuting distance of 

all citizens of the district for at least a major 
part of the proposed program. 

Minoesota 

Minnesota has two types of districts wherein 
Junior colleges may be established. One is the 
independent or special school district where a 
school board or any Independent or special school 
district may make application to the State Board 
of Education for establishing a Junior college. 
The State Board then surveys the need, ability, 
and facilities of the district If the State Board 
of Education approves the application, the ques- 
tion of establiabment is presented to the voters of 
the local district. (See vote required.) The 
other type of district Is the cooperating district 
wherein two or more school districts may co- 
operate— same^ general iwocedure as slni^ 
district 


the 


Cr^eria in State Laws 
(See above statements.) 
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Mmnesota--C(>atmued 

Criteria in State Laws 


Action for initiatinj; a 2-year Locaii board of education, 
college. 


Vote of people Two-thirds vote of the electors voting on the 

proposdW. 

Survey Yes, (need, ability, and facilities). (1941) 

State age!icy approval State Board of Education. 


Criteria in State Regulations 

EhiroUmMit Minlnmm first year enrollment of 50; at least 

150 students in 4th year. 

Assessed valuation Minimum of $3 million for districts free from 


outstanding debt. In case of outstanding debt, 
the assessed valuatimi shall be increased to such 
an amount that a 10-mill tax on such valuation 
will yield at least $30,000 in addition to all debt* 
service requirements. 


Financial ability At least $30,000 per year from resources of 

district for maintenance and operation. <- 

Survey Yes, authorised by SUte Board of Education. 

Community interest-.. As evidenced by vote. 

Must not detract from other Operation and maintenance <rf Junior college shall 
institutiona ’ . in no way lessen the suroort for other units in 

the sdiool system. 

School plant The district shall provide sufflcient qtace and 

facilities for the vocational program. 

(Turricula The pr<^>osed curricula should be submitted to 

the Commlssiraer ot Education for approval. 

Compliance with operating Bach applicant will slgnbty a willingness to corn- 
policies. pi^ with operating policies established by the 

State Board of Education. 




i Mississippi 

In Mississippi qualified Junior college districts 
are designated as such by the Junior College 
Commission. 

Criterion Criteria in Sta^ Laws 

Action for initiating a 2-year Jointly by county school board and board of 
coU«f«- snpervlsora (1960) 

SUte agency aroroval Junior 0>llege Commission. (1060) 

* Criteria tn State Regulations 

Enrollment There should be evidence that the ennrilment 

will be sufficient for an effwtive Junior c<dl6ge 
program. Experience has sluAm that there 
should. be not less than 200 regular full-time 
ttudents for a minimum program, and at least 
400 if a program is to be diversified. Long-term 
population trends in the district should also be 
eonsldscad. 
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Mississippi — Condoued 

Criterion Criteria in State Regulations 

Assessed Taluation Sufficient to guarantee an adequate program of 


education including buildings and maintmance 
costs. Trends in valuation and population are 
to be cOTisidered. 

Oonununity interest The people of the district should be willing to 

‘ support the Junior college by attendance, by the 

levying of sufficient taxes, and by the mainte- 
nance of sound professional administration. 


Missouri 

In Missouri a school distri^ wh^h has a fully 
accredited high school may provide for 2-year 
college courses in such schools— subject to the ap- 
proval and sui«rvl8ion of the State Board of 
Bducation. 


Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

Action for initiating a 2-year Local district board of education, 
college. 


State agency approval ftute Board of Education. (1927) 

There are no official published regulations per- 
» tainlng to 2-year colleges. 

Montana 


Criterion 

Assessed valuation. 

Action for initiating a 2-year 
college. 



pe<^le. 


In Montana qualified high school districts, in- 
cluding county high school districts, having fully 
accredited high schools, may establish and mihi- 
tain a department of Junior college work, In ac- 
cordance with the laws. The establishment of 
additional 2-year colleges is dependent on, and 
an extension of, the fully accredited high' school. 
Criteria pertinent to the accredited high acbool 
have direct bearing on the esUbllshment of a 
department o^ Junior college work. 

^ Criteria in State Laws 

$3 million assessed taxable valuation of county 
or school district ( 1989 ) 

Petition of not less than 2S percent of the quall- 
fi«l voters of the school district concerned, or 
request of local ‘ district board, submitted to 
State Superintendent of Public Instructitm. 
(1989) 

Upon approval of petition by State Superinten- 
dent Public Instruction, county or district 
board shall submit question to voters. .Fhvorable 
vote of majority of all qualified voters of the 
county or district la required. 
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Montana — Continued 

Criteria in State Laws ‘ 

State SuperiDtendent/Of Public Inatractlon may 
require Independent InTestlgatlon If he deems 
such advisable to determine desirability of grant- 
ing said petition. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction ap- 
proves final apffilcation, and so informs State 
Board of SMucation which shall fin|tily approve or 
disapprove of establishment of said department. 

Adequate building space, library, and laboratory. ' 
(1939) 

There are no regulatory criteria beyond those 
stipulated in the law. 

Nebraska 

In Nebraska a Junior college district may be 
organized and be coterminous with auy scho(d 
district having a total' average dally attendance 
of 200 (400 or more if not part of secondary 
school system) or more pupils in high school — 
as shown by the commissioner's report of pre- 
ceding year. 

Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

Assessed valuation Not less than $5 million ($10 million if not part 

of secondary school systenk — 1956) as shown by 
the last preceding equalization assessment roll, 
(1981) 

Action for initiating a 2-year Petition of 600 (10 percent, if not part of sec<md- 


‘ college. ary school system — 1956) or more qualified 

electors accompapled by signatures of majority 
of the board of eiducation of the school district 
' ‘ (1981) 

Vote of pe<9le Minimum of 66 percent of votes cast (1931) 


There are no ofllcial published regulations per- 
taining to 2-yeer colleges. 

Nevada 

The Univeisity of Nevada ( the entire system of 
higher education In the State) has authority to 
operate <dr-campns instructional centers. Leas . 
than bachelor’s degree programs are establiahed 
in close cooperation with the public sdio<fis and 
the State Vocational Education Department At 
present there iure no public Junior colleges. 

There are no olBclal published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 



Criterion 
Survey 


State agency approval. 


Other 
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New Hampshire 

are do pablic Junior or community ooilegea 
In New Hampabire and no proTlaloo la made in 
the law for the eatablishment of and> coUegea. 
There are, bowerer. two technical inatitutea of 
Junior college grade at Mancheater and Porta- 
/ mouth operated by the SUte Board of Bducatlon. 

Information regarding criteria for their eaub- 
liahment ia not' available. 

There are no oflicial publlahed regulationa per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

New Jersey 

At present, the general statutes goTeming public 
school districta regulate how pablic Junior college 
programs may be eatablisbed in New Jersey. 
The one public Junior college in the State la ad- 
ministered as part of a city school system under 
the general saperrision of the State Board of 
Education. 

New Jersey has developed standards for apprais- 
ing Junior coUegea but has not developed reguU- 
tlons for establishing these institutiona. A 
formal applioation to the State Board of Educa- 
tion is required of both local boards of education 
and private corporations for a Ucense to operate 
a 2-year college. 

New Mexico 

In this State, a municipal or county board of 
education Joins with a parent State institution of 
higher education to Jointly sponsor the com- 
munity college program. 

0 

Criteria in State Lam 

By municipal or county board of education see- 
ing an agreement with a parent higher institu- 
tion for Joint sponsorship <rf a community college. 
(1967) 

By municipal or coohty board of educati<m fol- 
lowing a determination of need,; an agreement is 
to be reached between the board and the Board 
of Begents of the parent higher education Inatl- 
tutlon. (1967) 

State Board of Slducatlon’s approval. (1967) 
There are no olBcial published regulations per- 
t«Iulng to 2-year colleges. 


Criterion 

Action for Initiating a 2-year 
college. 


Survey 


State agency approval.. 


Vi 


« 
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Criterion 

Action for Initiating a 2-year 
college. 

Vote of peofde 


A comm^ty coUege dlatrlct in New York la the 
pwt ng district wherein conunnnity colleges 

Mwl dl^lct, or school district) on approval 
of SUte Dnlverslty’s Board of Trustees, 


State agency approval. 


Bnrollment 


AMeased valuaUoo. 


Survey 

Community Intmeet.. 


Proximity to other insUtu- 
tions. 

School plant 


Cnriiciila 


Criteria in State Laws 

representing the sponsor- 
ln« district or poUtIcal subdivision. 

^ ■obmltted to a referendum at 

vlsw ^ approved by the Trustees of the 8^ 

^ ** •ponsoring agency 
which may go to a referendum. ‘ 

- Trustees of the State University, (iws) 
Criteria in State Regvlatione 

t^ents In any given year living within a 25- 
mlle commoting distance 

U» cplttl ..d 0|»r.llD, c««. of i. 

Plan required by State University. 

^ business and Industry should be able to 
appropriate and continued employment 
opportunities to graduates unless the »iw j. 

Must be considered In plan. 

Prell^nary plans and specifications most be an- 
proved by State University. ^ 

Board <rf Trustees of State Unl- 


Nonfa Carolina 

m ««rict for 2-year coUeges In North Cgro- 
iina W the county or independent city 

Actinnr Criteria in State Laws 

Vot. p«,pte.., “■ **•”’ 

Ye^ to autt^ an annual tax levy which most 
Stats sspRj'ii *** financing operations. i. 

B«rt « HW»r Mutton. 

MO40OO — ffr T »• 
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North Carolina — Continued 

, Criteria in IState Regulations , 

Enrollment Immediate — 300; potential— 000 (de facto). 

North Dakota 

In North Dakota the qualified school' tUstrict 
, compriaoa any city having a population of more 
than 5,000 — eatabllshment of Junior college to 
be in conjunction with the high school. 

Criterion Criteria in State Laws 

Total popdlgtlon In the ^See above statement) 
district ' 

ft 

Action for initiating a 2-year Local board of education, 
college. 

Vote of people Two-thlrd|i vote of the electors. (1081) 

' There are no oflSclgl published regulations per- 

taining to 2-year colleges. 

( Ohio 

There are no public Junior colleges In Ohio and 
, no provisions are made in the law for the estab- 

lishment or maintenance of such colleges. Bach 
of the State uniyerslties in Ohio operates branch 
centers, as do some of the private institutions. 
Generally, these centers are established only on 
invitation of local authorities and are geo- 
graphlcallj restricted to their own areas. 

There are no offlcial published regulations jier- 
talning to 2-year colleges. 

Oklahoma 

In Oklahoma there are both State and municipal 
Junior colleges. There are seven StateK>wned 
Junior colleges. The State Legislature is re- 
, sponsible for the establishment of any State- 
supported institutions ct hdgher learning. For 
all State-owned colleges, the criteria of the North 
Central Association of College^ and Secondary 
Sdiools are used for accreditation purposes. 

Criterion Criteria in State Lasas 

Action for initiating a 2-year Local boards of education authorised to establish » 


college. and operate Junior colleges. (1949.) 

♦ 

Criteria in State Regulations 

Ikircdhnent ..j. No Junior college work should be offered with 

fewer than 25 regularly mrolled stndmits tor the 


1-year program and 40 fof the 2-ycar program. 
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Criterion 

Financial snpport- 


School plant 

Carricala 


Oklahoma— 

Criteria in State Regvlation* 


Annual Income ahould be aolDcient to provide 
adequately for malntalnlnf standards wltboat 
•W>roprlaOon funds needed for elementary and 
secondary school support. 


Adequate library service and milBcient laboratory 
apparatus, equipment, and snpplies. 

Should be organised and adminfstered so as to 
achieve as nearly as possible the philosophy and 
objectives developed by the lo«l college 
authorities. 


Oregoo 


In Oregoo the area education center Is the 2-year 
college district. The district is considered 
qualified when other criteria are met, or If It 
' has a population of more than 100,000. 

Criterion Criteria in State Lame 

School population At least 1,000 resident pupils In grades 9-12. 

(I960) 

Assessed valuation True cash value of the taxable property in the 

district of at least |75 million. (1069) 

Action for Initiating a 2-year PeUtion of at least 10 percoit or 600 of the 

registered voters of a contiguous county deriring 
to form an area education district (I960) 

Vote of people — Yes, for formation of area education districts. 

(1069) 

State agmicy approval Bute Board of Bdocatlon has final approval 

(I960) 


Available building space, well-chosen library, 

and suitable laboratory and shop qxace. (1969) 

There are no official published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. * 

PenosylTama 

Pennsylvania ,.hia no State enabling leidslatioo 
anthorlxing public 2-year colleges. Pennsylvania 
Bute University, Temple University, and the 
University of Pittsburgh operate 2-year branch 
centers. The Pennsylvania State Unlvmlty 
has set minimum requirements for the establish- 
ment Gt a campus in the Oommonwealth Ghmpus 
System of the University. These requirements 
include a qualified resident faculty, library and 
other research facilities, adequate program, site 
and structures, and a program of student person- 
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Pennsylvania — Continued 

nel wrrIcM. Hrrsbej Junior Collece U a qoaBi- 
public 2-ywir college. . ^ 

Re^nilatloos are contained in a policy statement 
Issued by the State f>etiartment to act as a g\tlde 
for sponsoring agencies, in determining need and 
support. 

Rhode Island 

There are no public or community colleges In 
Rhode Island. Provision Is made In the 1900 
law directing the B«>ard of Trustees of State 
Colleges to survey the need for and report pro- 
posals for estalj^llshnient of 2-year community 
colleges liMikingfoo'ard the establishment of such 
schools as part of a unified system of higher 
educatloa under the jurisdiction of fhe Board 
of Trustees of State Colleges. 

There are no offlclal published regulations 
pertaining to 2-ye«r (*olleges. 


South Carolina 

T|»ere are no pul>llc 2-year colleges In South 
Carolina ; however, the law provides for tbe 
establishment of junior colleges in independent 
or special school districts. ' 

Criterion Criteria in State Lawe 


ToUl population in tbe Sea Vote of people. (1985) 
dlatrlct 


Aeaeaaed Talnatlon Moat exceed |1 million. (1986) 

Action for initiating a 2-year See Vote of people ( 1935) 
college. 

Vote of people Three-fourths vote of an Independent or special 


school district will anthoriae establishment by 
school board, while the majority gf the electore 
of a school district whose limits are coexten- 
sive with the limits of any city of 5,000 or more 
will authorise establishment (1935) 

Other. Available building s]«ce, well-chosen library, 

and suitable laboratory space and equipment 
(1015) 

There are no ofllcial published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 


South Dakota 

There are no public junior or community col- 
leges in Sooth Dakota and no proTlsIon la made 
In the law for aucb colleges. 

There are ho official pnbllahed refolatlona per- 
-tgining to 2-year colleges. 
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Tennessee 

There *re no poblic janior or community col- 
le«e$ In Tennessee, nor is there lecisUUoo pro- 
vidinf for such institutions. 

olBcisl published refuisUons per- 
taininc to 2-yeer'tolieces. 


Texas 


Crtlrrion 
School poiHilation 


AwMMed TaluadoD 


Action fcH* inltUitinc • 2-ymr 
eoll€«e. 


Vote of people-*.-.. 1«. 


In Texts there are two Uvpes of 2-yesr coUege 
districts— the independent and union (or 
county). 

Criteria in State hawt 

Independent Janior college district — 400 en- 
rolled in upper 4 grades (altsmatire; 800 in 
a growing community). Onion Junior coUege 
district — 400 enrolled in nn>er 4 grades with 
7,000 scholastic enrollment (altematire: 400 
plus 5,000 scholastic enrollment). (1047) 
Independent Junior coUege dUtrlct— minimum of 
112 million (aiternatire; |20 mllUon In a grow- 
ing community). Union Jimior «)Uege district— 
|0% mlUion (altematlTs: (1047) 

Petition by 6 percent of the rotors of the area 
(10 percent for union district). Approral by 
(for Independent district) and county 
board (union district) foUowed by State Board 
of Bducatlon. 

Majority farorlng proposaL 


CnUtr%a it% State RegtUaHont 

Enrollment Eridence of potential minimum enrollment of 

200 fuU-time stpdent equiralent by the beginnlag 
the second yenr of ofmntioiL 

Financial ablUty...;. Eridence of $100,000 as minimum taxable wealth 

and/or other community resources. 

Surrey By team composed of three Stote Board members, 

three Junior college presidents, three business- 
men, and the Texas Education Agency. 

Community interest Must be determined. 


Proximity to other instltu- In' gmieral, no Junior coUege district be 

created where the coUege site Is within 00 nui— 
of the site of another pubUc Junior coUcte. 


Ut»h 

In Utah two of the three existinc pnbUc 2-yeor 
ooUeges are hraaches of State unlrersltisa The 

third is a Stote junior coUege. 4pedflc action 
by the* leglBlatare ftdlowlng stody and reeoia- 


0- 
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Utah — Condoued 

mendation by the,^^oordinatliig Cooncil of Higher 
Education la needed to eatabllah a 2-year college. 
There are no regulationa as such. However, In- 
* ^ formation pertaining to snch regulatory criteria 

as community interest, school plant, curricula, 
and compliance with <^rating policies is con- 
tained in q>eciflc acts estahllshing 2-year Instl- 
r tutions under the State Board of Education or 

one of the State universities. 

Vermoat 

There are no public Junior or community col- 
leges in Vermont, and no provision is made in 
the law for the establishment and maintenance 
of such colleges. 

There are no olQcial published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 

Virginia 

Provision Is made for the establishment of new 
colleges and college programs in the law creating 
the State Council for Higher Education which 
provides that **00 State Inatitution of higher 
learning shall establish any additional branch 
or division or extension without first 'referring 
the matter to the Council for its information, 
consideration, and recommendation and without 
' qiecific approval by the General Assembly of the 

location and type of such brgnch or division; 
provided, that this section shall not apply to any 
brandi or division for vvhlch funds are specifi- 
cally appropriated at the regular session of 
the General Assembly In 1960.” The University 
of Virginia, Virginia ^^ytecbnlc Institute, the 
College of William and Mary, and Virginia State 
College have established 2-year branch colleges. 
Information concerning <dficlal criteria for thrir 
establishment is not available. 


Criterion Criteria in SUUe Regviations 

School plant Shall provide for physical safety, health, and 

eificient instruction; 'library facilities needed to 
make the institution’s program effective; egolp- 
ped laboratories and shops. 

V 

Curricula ... Should contain the subject matter offerings im- 

plied by its statement of objectives. 
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Washington 

Ah 7 tmlfled or onion school district may add 2 
years ot Tocatlonal or general edncation to the 
osoal 12-year coorse of comm<Ni achool education. 

Criterion Criteria in State Lanos 

Action for initiattng a 2-year 100 qoalllled roters or the local board of edoca- 
coUege. i Uon. (1941) 

State agency approral State Board of Bdncatlon and the State Board 

^ for Vocational Bdocati<m. (1941) (1945) 

Other — A 2-year college may not be established ‘in the 

same county where ahother higher education 
“ institution is located. 

, Criteria in State Regviotione 

Bnrcdlment ; In 1941, State Board refused to accept ESrorett 

as a Junior college tntil it had 100 full-time stu- 
dents. In 1948, Olark was dosed down when It 
dropped under 1()0. 

Surrey In 1966, the State Board required a local study 

for Tri-aty. Regional surreys now initiated by 
State Board for all potential cmnmunlty college 

arena. 


Compliance with opmtlng Subject to State Board regulation — submission 
Pdldea at required repots. 

West yirginia 

There Is no law as such for establishing Junior 
colleges; howerer, the legislature may Initiate 
actl<m for establishing Junior colleges. PoComae 
State Odlege Is a Junior cdlege dosdy sstlisti^ 
with West Virginia Unlrenrity but Independent 
In support and administration (recetres direct 
appropriation from the legislature). 

There are no official puMlshed regulations pep> 
talnlng to 2-year colleges. 

• WisoMisia \ 

Thmre are no public Junior or commnnlty cdleges 
In Wisconsin. The University Wisconsin 
operhtcs 2-year iMimdi centers, and there are 
21 county and 2 Jplnt^ounty normal schools 
which provide 2-year programs. Information 
concerning oflicial criteria for the establishment 
of these Institutions Is not available. > ^le 
Milwaukee Board of Vocational and as uh 
B dncatlon operates a comprehensive commnnlty 
college program which hu been annoved by the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 

There are no official puMlabed regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 
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Wyoming / 

In Wyoming there are two types of districts — 
the high school district and th^ community college 
district. The board of trustees of any high 
school district may establtoh a Junior college; 
the community college district, whldt may be a 
subdivision of a county or counties, or parts of 
several counties, may establish and maintain a 
c<Mnmnnity college. 

Criterion. Criteria in State Lance 

School population Community college district— not less than 700 

pupils regularly enrolled in grades 0-12. *^(1001) 
No requirement for high school district 

Assessed valuation Community college district — not less *han |20 

million. (1061) No reqnirenvsnt for high school 
district 

Action for Initiating a 2- Community college district— by 25 percmt of 
j'ear college. electors or by 500 electors, whichever Is smaller. 

(1051) High school district — by board of trus- 
tees of any school district or high school district 
maintaining a 4-year high school. (1045) 

Vote of people Community college district — favbraMe elections 

(1041) (majority of property owners and ma- 
jority of non-property owners both). High 
school district — to levy special school or high 
school district tax for purposes of the act, 
majority vote of electors of district (1946) 

There are no official published regulations per- 
taining to 2-year colleges. 
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Interview Form on Criteria for Establishing 
or Condnuing 2-Year Colleges 


Name of person interviewed __ 

nue r 

Name of agmusy repreaented 

Type of College ; Private Type of Control 

Ptibllc Type of Control 

Type of Organlaatlon : Junior CoHege._____Tecbnlcal Institute 

Extension Center other 

Other than from student fees, major source of income 

Perceptage to irtildi snpport for college la received from : Student 

^0®* — —..Local Pnbllc INinds. ...... ...State Ponds............ 

Gifts and Donations .Other Sooroes ..................... 

CMIege is approved or accredited ..by 

Is there any means of coordinating this college with other blghw instl t otlo n s 
in the State? ig there an agency for this porpose? 

Is a study reqolred before Initiating a new college? Yes ."No 

By whom? 

considered 

U there a written statement of policy regarding criteria for «w>sttn«hing or 

contlnolng this college? Tee No A.vallable now 

Will he forwarded ' 

If no written ptdlcy haa been prepared, iriiat do yon believe the policy 

Is — ..:..or shonld be ssrristedto: 

A Airollment: Starting Potential HowMeasored 


B 

0 


D 


r 


AcceaslblUty to atodenta. 

8ow>ort — .Other than from atodoit feea, 

how modi Whjf^ from... 

Proximity to other Institutions ..... 

Popnlstlon within 25 miles i Number of Mgb scbod 

gradoates within 25 mllea 

Asaesaed valuation of property In district, town, or dty where 
eoUege is located 

V7 


A* 
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— O AvalltMe buildings for use temporsrllj 

H Attitude ot commonltj towsrd higher edufstion 

I Bxtent to wht<di needs of student clientele sre not being met 

elsewhere..:. j ; 

J Other factors 


would you be willing to expand verify s report on your agency 

to be Included In this study? 

Would you like a copy ot this study when comfdeted? Yes No 


> 


T 
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